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Wetumpka... . 





is the resounding name of a town in Alabama. In 
Florida there is a city romantically called Kissimmee. 
Reminiscent of old Indian wars and desperate 
defense is a place in Idaho called Standpoint. In 
Arizona, long ago, some grim, old pioneer called 
his sandy corral Tombstone, never dreaming that 
the place would grow into a considerable city and 
that his children would proudly call themselves 
Tombstonians. 





Americans have a special gift for naming small 
towns. Sometimes they pick sad, stark names, like 
Busted Skull. Sometimes fondly contemptuous ones, 
like Stench Hole. They love ridiculous names and 
Indian jaw-breakers. They invent lovely, lilting 
names that mean nothing in particular, but are 
shining examples of euphony—Pocatello, Apalachi- 
cola, Fernandina, Opelika, Baton Rouge. 


But look: every town in the U.S.A., no matter 
what its name or size, has a public library. Citizens 
go to their libraries to find things to read. And 
they would profit immensely if they discovered there 
a Catholic publication expressing the Catholic view 
of current events. 





So here is a suggestion: Donate an AMERICA sub- 
scription to a public library—preferably to one in 
your own city. 


ar 





This is one way to create respect for your Church. 
For often there happens this sequence of events: 
A man’s interest in a law, say, or a social problem 
or a novel leads him to an interest in the Catholic 
view of it. He sees, maybe for the first time, the 
moral principle involved, or the ethical standard 
applied, or the religious value defended. His interest 
there leads him to a respect for the Church which 
staunchly upholds such values. 


WONReNNENHLONNTOEERDONETHORAENHatEDNCeRNiAEETD 


If your home town library already displays 
AMERICA, write to us and we shall give you 
addresses of small-town libraries in places like 
Marked Tree (Ark.) or Toccoa (Ga.) where 
AMERICA will create weekly sensation and prob- 
ably do a world of good. 
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WHO'S WHO 


STEPHEN B. Ear.ey contributes a discussion of the qual- 
ity and extent of Catholic practice among the service 
men as one phase of a survey of the influence of Cath- 
olic teaching in the world today. The present article, the 
first of three to be published in America, deals with the 
attitude of the men. Mr. Earley’s report is the result of 
careful sifting of first-hand reports from Chaplains and 
other sources. ... RicHarp Patree, who analyzes another 
phase of this survey—the influence of the Church in 
Latin America—is eminently qualified for this study. 
Born in Arizona, educated at the University of Arizona, 
the Catholic University of America, Coimbra (Portugal) 
and Louvain, he taught at the University of San Juan 
(Puerto Rico) for eight years. From 1938 to 1943, Mr. 
Pattee was head of the Latin-American Section of the 
State Department’s Division of Cultural Relations. He is 
now fulfilling a six-months’ lecture contract on American 
institutions at the University of Mexico. . . . BENJAMIN 
L. Masse, Associate Editor of America, puts himself in 
the shoes of John Q. Taxpayer and of Henry Morgen- 
thau, war-revenue-raiser, in considering the tax bill now 
up for consideration. . . . JoHN LaF arce counsels clear 
thinking and phrasing as one important step toward 
prevention of the growth of anti-Semitism and prejudice 
in general. Father LaFarge is Executive Editor of 
AMERICA. THomas J. Grapy, after completing his 
ecclesiastical studies in Rome, returned to take up a 
professorship at Quigley Preparatory Seminary in Chi- 
cago. His analysis of Hopkins’ The Windhover is particu- 
larly valuable as pointing out a capital point in the 
poet’s total view of esthetics. 
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COMMENT ON THE WEEK 











Fourth War Loan. With an earnest statement by 
the President, a national radio hookup and ap- 
propriate rallies the country over, the Fourth War 
Loan Drive was off to a dramatic start on Janu- 
ary 18. Even as the President appealed to every 
citizen “to demonstrate the power of democracy in 
action,” an army of 5,000,000 volunteer salesmen 
had already begun to solicit individual subscrip- 
tions. On their efforts largely depends the full suc- 
cess of this drive. The purpose of every war loan 
is twofold: to secure funds to meet the costs of war, 
and to drain off inflationary spending power in 
the hands of consumers. Unless individuals sub- 
scribe generously and in great numbers, the sec- 
ond objective cannot be achieved. There is little 
doubt, judging from the pattern of previous drives, 
that the general goal of $14,000,000,000 will be 
attained. But it is not nearly so certain that in- 
dividual purchasers will fulfil the expectations of 
the Treasury. The goal for such buyers has been 
set this time at $5,500,000,000, which is one-half 
billion dollars more than individuals subscribed 
during the Third War Loan Drive. Yet, unless this 
objective is reached, the pressure of excess purchas- 
ing power on prices will to some extent remain, 
and to that extent the drive will not be successful. 
The intelligent, patriotic citizen, realizing what is 
at stake, will make it his “personal business,” as 
the President said, to see that this drive succeeds. 


Good Beginning. The new Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster might be expected to weigh very carefully the 
topic and wording of his first official address. He 
evidently did. On the day of his installation as Arch- 
bishop, he turned his attention to the most funda- 
mental of all units in society. “History has shown,”’ 
he said, “that the decline of a nation always has 
begun with the disintegration of the family.” With 
that as his central theme, he went on to attack the 
divorce courts, “a menace to the stability of the 
family,” birth-control propaganda and devices, 
books which “extol evils tnat attack the sanctity of 
marriage and the sacredness of the family.” Since 
he has spent many priestly years among poor work- 
ing families, he knows at first hand the “economic” 
arguments used by birth-controllers. Unlike them, 
he seeks the solution, not in the prevention of chil- 
dren, but in the improvement of the economic lot 
of the poor. His predecessor had long advocated for 
all industry a living wage that would be a family 
wage, and the new Archbishop looks with kindly 
eye on the system of “family allowances” recom- 
mended in the Beveridge report, “provided always 
that the freedom of the individual and the family 
is secured.” One reporter referred to his address as 
an “outspoken and unconventional sermon.” We 
rather like outspoken, unconventional sermons, 
especially when they come from the Hierarchy. 


Happy Ending. On the afternoon of January 18, the 
fifteen non-operating rail unions reached an agree- 
ment on wages with the Carriers Conference Com- 
mittee; and Fred M. Vinson, Economic Stabilization 
Director, promptly approved the settlement. At 
midnight the same day, Secretary of War Stimson, 
acting on orders from the President, returned the 
nation’s railroads to private control. Thus ended a 
disagreeable situation which ought never to have 
arisen. In future years, men will dispute whether 
the unions, if the President had not seized the rail- 
roads, would have made good their threat to strike. 
What seems, however, to be beyond all argument 
is that the Government’s failure to unify wartime 
labor policies was largely responsible for the events 
which reached a climax when the Army, on De- 
cember 27, assumed control of the roads. The 
unions had complied with all the legal require- 
ments of the Railway Labor Act. If that Act con- 
flicted, as it did, with other legislation passed by 
Congress, the resulting conflict ought not to be 
attributed, as a “high official” seemed to imply in a 
sensational statement on New Year’s Eve, solely to 
the unions. Only a few days before this regrettable 
statement, the Senate had actually voted to grant 
the wage increases which had been legally awarded 
the non-operating employes under the Railway Act, 
but which Mr. Vinson had vetoed because they vio- 
lated Congress’ own economic stabilization policy! 
The unions ought not to have threatened a strike. 
On the other hand, the Government helped to cre- 
ate the situation by careless legislation and inept 
administration. 


Railroad Wages. There are a few interesting fea- 
tures in the settlement that made it possible for 
the Government to turn the railroads back to their 
owners. All non-operating employes who make be- 
low forty-seven cents an hour will get an increase 
of eleven cents. Employes making between forty- 
seven and fifty-seven cents an hour will get a raise 
of ten cents; and those making over fifty-seven will 
get a nine-cent raise. We do not know how many, 
but there actually have been employes working for 
less than forty-seven cents an hour in what is popu- 
larly supposed to be a high-wage industry. A little 
fundamental arithmetic imposes the conclusion 
that a man getting forty-seven cents an hour would 
have to work ten hours a day seven days a week to 
make a weekly salary of thirty-three dollars. De- 
duct taxes, social security and the other odds and 
ends that come out of a worker’s pay... . And 
maybe some of those workers have families. 


Friends in Need. Argentina has been the target of 
many severe criticisms during the past few weeks; 
but today, in face of the San Juan tragedy, the 
voice of complaint is heard less loudly, while the 
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American republics minister to their neighbor’s 
needs. On January 15, an earthquake devastated 
the city of San Juan and the surrounding district. 
Almost two thousand are dead; some three thou- 
sand are severely injured; fifty thousand people 
are homeless. On the heels of the disaster, Chile, 
the nearest neighbor, rushed in its relief expedi- 
tions to work alongside the Argentinians. In dis- 
tant Washington the American Red Cross stood by 
to help with medical supplies; for death and suf- 
fering do not recognize boundaries or ideology. 
Brazil hastened to organize assistance. The suffer- 
ings of the people of San Juan were the common 
concern of all the American republics. When neigh- 
bors are in need, there is no time for recrimina- 
tions. 


Associated Press Appeals. The penultimate round in 
the Government’s long fight to ease membership 
restrictions in the Associated Press, world’s largest 
news-gathering agency, ended on January 13 with 
the Justice Department ahead on points. In a deci- 
sion handed down by the Federal Court in Manhat- 
tan, the Associated Press was restrained from fol- 
lowing those of its by-laws which enabled an exist- 
ing member to exercise special influence on the 
admission of a possible competitor. The Court 
found, however, that AP “does not monopolize or 
dominate the furnishing of news reports, news pic- 
tures or features to newspapers in the United 
States; does not monopolize or dominate access to 
the original sources of news; does not monopolize 
or dominate transmission facilities.”” But these con- 
cessions did not satisfy the AP’s Board of Directors, 
which voted to appeal the decision to the Supreme 
_ Court. To the uninitiated layman the Court’s judg- 

ment may not be entirely clear. The Government 
contended, and the AP admitted, that member 
papers had, according to the by-laws, the right to 
oppose membership applications of possible com- 
petitors. The Court stigmatized and enjoined this 
practice, yet found the AP guiltless of monopoly! 
When the gong rings ending the final round, and 
the Supreme Court has rendered its decision, per- 
haps this seeming contradiction will be clarified. 
Meanwhile, the Chicago Sun, whose application for 
membership set the Justice Department in motion, 
is still without AP service. But Colonel McCormick, 
editor-publisher of the Chicago Tribune, is visibly 
worried. 


The Volturno Crossing. That was a bloody business 
for the Fifth Army. One soldier has returned to 
tell about it. He and his comrades put up a gallant 
fight; they were specially mentioned in the dis- 
patches from the front. This particular Pfc has 
been in the Army since before Pearl Harbor. He 
was with a machine-gun platoon at the crossing of 
the river. The first man in the line tripped over a 
mine-wire—and escaped with a slight wound as the 
mine exploded. Our private was less fortunate. He 
will never see again; the blast destroyed his eyes. 
Perhaps it is just as well; for if he could read the 
hysterical nonsense poured out against his race in 
some of our newspapers by racist demagogs, he 
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might be embittered, to think that he had given 
his eyesight that they might be free—to insult him. 
He is not a white American; he is not a black 
American. He is an American called Hoshinoa 
Omiya, and not the less American because de- 
scended from ancestors who happen to have come 
from Japan. 


Living Space. Consider this anomaly. We Ameri- 
have a decided weakness for big things, big busi- 
ness, big unions, big buildings, big stadia, big movie 
houses, big lights . . . and cute, tiny, doll-size homes. 
Architects and owners of large apartment buildings 
have been conscientiously cutting those apartments 
into units of one, one-and-a-half, two-and-a-half 
and three rooms. That means more rent and less 
children; and children, any modern person knows, 
are much more nuisance than dogs or cats or baby 
pandas or pet alligators. Even the architects of one- 
family houses seem to have taken as the ideal room 
the Pullman roomette with folding-bed, collapsible 
washstand, disappearing kitchen-sink, trap-door 
stove and chairs that can be folded up to use as 
walking sticks or muddlers (isn’t that what you call 
those “jiggers” you use to stir a highball?). Fortu- 
nately, according to the January issue of Tomor- 
row’s Town, architects have about reached the 
limit of their telescope genius and are now seri- 
ously thinking of designing rooms big enough for 
a midget to change his shirt in, without breaking 
his neck on the ceiling and his arm on the embrac- 
ing walls. The postwar trend in building is defi- 
nitely turning toward more space in individual 
rooms and more rooms in individual homes. Maybe, 
when the war is over, we will begin to realize once 
again that comfortable space in comfortable dwell- 
ings, plus love and lasting devotion, plus sacrifice 
and children, make the difference between a house 
and a home. 


Workers At Work. When is a worker “at work”? 
Yes, we know there is a paper shortage, but this is 
a serious question. It is even being argued before 
the Supreme Court, where Solicitor General Fahy 
insists that a man is technically at work “when he 
is under the supervision of his employer.” That is 
the miners’ justification for their claim to “portal- 
to-portal” pay, from the moment they enter the 
mouth of the mine until they exit from same, even 
though they may travel half an hour inside the 
mine before they actually start working. In Wash- 
ington, the Civil Service Commission is requesting 
legislation to authorize Federal agencies to pay the 
traveling expenses of persons recruited for Federal 
employment. A traveling salesman has always been 
entitled to an expense account. An executive travel- 
ing on company business expects his company to 
keep his salary going while he travels, even though 
he reads magazines or plays poker on the train. 
Should we carry the idea a bit farther and say that 
a man is technically at work from the moment he 
leaves the house on his daily dash to the subway? 
Riding the subways is work, make no mistake 
about that, but is a man thus working his way to 
work “at work’’? 




















Military Training. It is not too early to begin think- 
ing out an opinion on the question of compulsory 
universal military training after the war. At the 
present time there is a tendency to look with favor 
on the proposal, and a campaign may be develop- 
ing to drive legislation through while people are 
military-minded. After the war, the public attitude 
may just as likely swing to the opposite extreme. 
Service men will have one desire, to be mustered 
out as quickly as possible. Families will want them 
home at once. In a new, peace-loving mood, we may 
not care even to tolerate any talk of military train- 
ing. Pius XII placed among his peace points “liber- 
ation of all nations from the heavy slavery of arma- 
ments.” In the Atlantic Charter, the signing nations 
agreed that, in addition to disarming imme- 
diately the aggressor nations, “they will likewise 
aid and encourage all other practicable measures 
which will lighten for peace-loving nations the 
crushing burden of armaments.” The fourth of the 
Four Freedoms is “freedom from fear which .. . 
means world-wide reduction of armaments to such 
a point and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act of physi- 
cal aggression against any neighbor anywhere.” It 
might be well to preface all discussion of the pro- 
posed military training with a deep study of these 
statements made by men who understand the 
genesis of war and peace. 


Captain Hogg’s Shirt. Quintin M. Hogg, though 
Member of Parliament for Oxford, is finding it 
practically impossible to keep his shirt on—and the 
Mother of Parliaments knew it, the other day. 
Captain Hogg is obliged by law to send his shirt to 
one particular laundry; such is the regimentation 
of wartime Britain. But no stress of war and no 
power of Parliament can change the ineradicable 
tendency of laundries to lose shirts. English con- 
stitutional lawyers have declared that there is no 
limit to what Parliament may do; the laundry in 
Oxford knows that they are wrong. But the Briton 
does not lose his shirt and tamely submit—least of 
all Captain Hogg. Since the Government, in the 
person of the President of the Board of Trade, com- 
pelled him to patronize this particular laundry, and 
since this laundry had lost his shirt, then on the 
principle qui facit per alium facit per se—your 
agent’s acts may be regarded as your own—obvi- 
ously the President of the Board of Trade owed 
Captain Hogg another shirt. The President tried 
to disclaim responsibility; but the Captain assured 
him that he had not yet heard the end of the mat- 
ter. Whether Captain Hogg’s shirt will ever attain 
the importance of Jenkins’ Ear, we cannot say; but 
it is an interesting portent. It recalls Livy’s story 
that while Hannibal was at the gates of Rome with 
a hostile army, the fields where he was encamped 
were auctioned off in the city at a handsome price. 
This nonchalance, says Livy, perturbed Hannibal 
more than somewhat. So may Hitler be perturbed 
at the thought that the Britons, having put their 
shirt on the successful outcome of the war, will 
stop at nothing to avoid losing their shirt in the 


payoff. 


UNDERSCORINGS 


N.C.W.C. News Service reports that the Vatican 
Library, for several months completely closed, will 
shortly be reopened for the use of the citizens of 
Vatican City, the accredited diplomatic corps, and 
a few others holding special cards. 

> Reviewing its cooperation with the Vatican In- 
formation Service, the Apostolic Delegation in 
Washington reveals that during 1943 it cleared 
345,398 messages relating to prisoners of war and 
internees. 

> Offices and dwellings within Vatican City, includ- 
ing the apartment of His Holiness, are going un- 
heated this winter, owing to “special requirements 
of the present grave war period which demands 
from all the most rigid economy and the willing 
acceptance of sacrifices and privations.”’ 

> The press of the Republic of Colombia taught a 
sound lesson to the Mexican agitator, Lombardo 
Toledano, during his appearance at the National 
Congress of Workers at Bucaramanga. El Tiempo, 
of Bogota, a leader among hemispheric newspapers, 
commenting on the violent attacks made by Tole- 
dano against religion, called his “intervention abso- 
lutely intolerable.” “We are not,’ Editor Santos 
continues, “going to accept the Communist im- 
perialism which today is trying to replace the ex- 
tinct Yankee imperialism. Lombardo Toledano finds 
the field of his own country too cramped for his 
ominous undertakings. There they know him so 
well that they do not believe him.” “And so,” the 
editor said, “he has come to seduce naive Colom- 
bian workingmen and to command them to initiate 
a religious controversy.” 

> “Democracy, to save itself, must become Chris- 
tian,” said the socially active Auxiliary Bishop of 
Buenos Aires, as he addressed the Federation of 
Catholic Professional Nurses last week. “And,” he 
explained, “professional or occupational organiza- 
tion is the only way to bring about the reign of 
justice.” He condemned Liberalism for disdaining 
labor unions, Communism for destroying them, 
while “Catholicism legitimizes occupational or- 
ganizations and defends their liberty.” 

>» The Catholic Justice Thibeaudeau Rinfret, of 
Montreal, has been appointed Chief Justice of Can- 
ada by Prime Minister Mackenzie King. 

> In the Washington Letter of the N.C.W.C., atten- 
tion is called to a determined drive in the House of 
Representatives to pass the $300,000,000 Federal 
subsidy for State Education. Besides commenting 
on the danger of centralized political control and 
its threat to Catholic education, the letter makes 
abundantly clear that almost every State in the 
Union is today enjoying revenues greater than ever 
before, and that there is thus absolutely no need 
of the suggested subsidies. 

> The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has is- 
sued a new Spanish translation of the revised Balti- 
more Cathechism. St. Anthony Guild Press in Pat- 
erson, N. J., publishes the translation. 

> Religious News Service announces the formation 
in California of an association of weekday schools 
of religion by eighteen affiliated Protestant groups. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


DURING the week ending January 17, the war in 
Russia has increased in intensity. The main Rus- 
sian effort continues to be in the Ukraine where 
the armies of General Vatutin have continued their 
advance. This has been in two directions, one west- 
ward into Poland, and the other southwest towards 
Rumania. 

The advance into Poland is continuing, but at a 
reduced speed. The advance towards Rumania has 
been nearly stopped by a strong German counter- 
attack, which has been able to advance slightly 
eastward. Many commentators have expected that 
the Germans would abandon the line of the Dnieper 
River and would withdraw to either the Bug or the 
Dniester Rivers. The Germans have done neither. 
They are remaining along those parts of the 
Dnieper still in their possession. 

They are also holding on in the Crimea. Strong 
new Russian attacks against Kerch have failed. So 
have attacks against the Nikopol bridgehead, which 
is on the east side of the river and is still held by 
the Germans. 

There have been predictions about the Russians 
springing a trap around the Germans in the 
Ukraine. There is no such trap, and it is improbable 
that there will be one. Present indications are that 
the Germans will continue to retire as slowly as 
possible. 

In Italy the Allies have made progress in the 
mountain sector. American, French and British 
troops have gained as much as five miles in very 
difficult country. On the Adriatic side the British, 
who had recently captured Orsogna and gone three 
miles beyond, have been forced out of this long 
contested village which is back again in German 
hands. 

The Germans are making no effort to force mat- 
ters in Italy. As in Russia, they are trying to delay 
the Allies as much as they can without committing 
themselves to extensive losses or to the use of more 
troops than are necessary. 

The German plan at this time is to conserve all 
the strength it can to use against the expected 
Allied invasion of West Europe. They have an- 
nounced that their secret agents, recently returned 
from England, brought back valuable information 
as to the projected invasion. That the Germans 
have secret agents in England and in this country 
is known, for every now and again we catch one of 
them. It is probable that there are others who have 
not been captured and that these occasionally do 
pick up some information. It is by no means cer- 
tain that they learn anything very important. The 
probability is that they do not. Still the Germans 
are taking no chances. They are keeping large 
forces in North France and in the Low Countries 
ready to meet the invasion of the Allied armies 
when it comes. 

It is important that the invasion to establish a 
Second Front keep moving after it lands. If it fails 
to do this, the war may continue on for a long time 
on an unpredictable course. 

CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 


ALMOST immediately after the new session of 
Congress began, Washington fell into one of those 
periodical situations which are sometimes called 
the doldrums, and sometimes rapids and whirlpool, 
depending on how you look at it. It is a time when 
nothing seems to be going in any direction. But it 
is also a time when, under cover, entirely new 
crises may be brewing. 

Superficially, the Capital was diverted by the two 
greatest mystery stories of the day: the great 
Pravda rumor mystery, and the Hopkins-Sparks- 
Langer-Ickes-Briggs mystery. Since whodunit has 
not been revealed in either case at this writing, 
this writer is unable to offer anything but sterile 
speculation. But the two mysteries had this in com- 
mon: they served to create an extraordinary sense 
of insecurity in Washington, and perhaps in the 
country—the one on our position in foreign af- 
fairs, and the other on our home-front condi- 
tions. 

Meanwhile the question of the soldier vote still 
further confused minds in both Administration and 
Congress. Cynics are remarking that if we only 
knew how the soldiers were going to vote—for the 
Democrats or against them—the matter could be 
settled overnight by a simple majority. 

But the matter is not so simple as all that. Every- 
body wants the soldiers to vote, but not everybody 
wants all the soldiers to vote. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment conducts the election in the armed forces, 
obviously all the soldiers will have to be allowed 
the franchise impartially, since it cannot be a party 
to sectional prejudices. But this precisely runs 
counter to the undoubted States’ right to lay down 
their own voting qualifications. It is not too much 
to say that not one member of Congress really 
knows his own mind on this vexed yet inescapable 
question. 

There is one theoretical aspect of this matter 
which this writer has not seen discussed, but which 
might well be. It is that when a man or woman 
is in the armed forces of the nation, he or she does 
not for the time belong to any State, but to the 
nation as a whole, and hence should vote only for 
national candidates and under national voting 
qualifications and under Federal supervision. But 
I do not forget that the people of Washington are 
not allowed to vote for any candiate, precisely for 
the reason that they live under the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile the Senate debates the tax bill, with 
no prospect of more taxes, and the House debates 
the soldiers’ mustering-out-pay bill. I mean they 
are going through the motions. What is really 
“cooking” in Washington seems to me to be a great 
new showdown between the inflationary and the 
anti-inflationary forces. 

That is a polite way of describing the conflict be- 
tween those special interests and power groups who 
are determined to get private gains out of the war 
at the expense of all the others, and the embattled 
patriots who are striving to “hold the line” of 
profits, wages and prices. WILFRID PARSONS 
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FIVE Army Chaplains gathered in the little room 
for their biweekly meeting. Two weeks before, one 
of them had found a glowing account of Catholicism 
in the Services. “The fervor of the catacombs,” said 
the article, “now reigns in Army and Navy stations 
throughout the country; in camps abroad, the prac- 
tice of Catholicism is even miraculous.” 

The article brought up quite a bit of discussion; 
it certainly was not true of their own camp and, 
even apart from their own experiences, there were 
conflicting reports from various other Chaplains. 
“I can honestly say,” wrote Chaplain Shanahan, 
assistant chief of Chaplains for the Southwest 
Pacific, “that ninety-five per cent of Catholics are 
very responsive to the Mass, and that forty per cent 
receive Holy Communion weekly.” From the fleet, 
Chaplain Gaffney, aboard a big battle wagon, had 
written: 

Catholicism in the fleet is tops. Our Catholic men 

are doing a splendid job in spite of conditions which 

are nothing short of pagan. On Sundays I have two 

Masses, and the attendance accounts for over eighty- 

five per cent of the men, and many of those not 

present are on watch. There is a daily Mass aboard 
at which some fifty to seventy-five men are present 
each day. 


On the other side, another Chaplain in the South- 
west Pacific recently declared: “I’m convinced the 
glowing accounts of the religious revival in the 
Army are unadulterated nonsense. God help the 
Church if the faith manifested over here in the 
Army represents the highest degree of religious 
fervor among Catholics.” And the Protestant Dr. 
William Pugh said a few weeks ago: “There has 
been no such thing as a religious revival. We must 
be realistic in these things.” 

The five Chaplains were puzzled. But then one 
of them had a light. “Just how good is civilian 
Catholicism? . . . Rather, just how good were these 
lads before we got them in the Army?” he asked. 
He was attached to the base hospital, and deter- 
mined to take a sort of Gallup-poll of hospitalized 
Catholics for the next twelve days. 

During the preceding twelve-day period, 164 
Catholics had entered the hospital under his charge. 
Of these he discovered 16 with bad marriages; 8 
nominally Catholic would have absolutely nothing 
to do with the priest; 26 had been away from the 
Sacraments from one-and-a-half to eighteen years; 
4 had not made their First Communion. From civil- 
ian life, the Army had received 54 out of 164 who 
had major impediments to the practice of normal 





Catholicism—he did not even try to summarize the 
minor deficiencies. 

Though chance could have decreed that these 
twelve days brought extremely lax Catholics to the 
hospital, the probabilities were against it. These 
figures seemed to indicate that of the male Ameri- 
can population, 33 per cent of Catholics did not 
practise their religion even nominally. To put it 
another way, anything more than 66 per cent at- 
tendance at religious functions would show that 
men were better Catholics in the Service than they 
had been out of it. “If these figures are at all accu- 
rate,”’ he concluded, “we’re not doing as badly as I 
thought we were.” 

But even considering that the Chaplain’s discov- 
ery of leakage in civilian life was representative 
(and few Chaplains would disagree with it), just 
how good is Catholicism in the Service? Any answer 
would have to consider three factors: the spirit of 
the men, the work of the Chaplains, and the cooper- 
ation of civilians; in fact, you might express it in an 
equation that those three factors added together 
will equal Catholicism in the Service: 

A+B+x=—C 

“A” and “B” are fairly well known; “x” of its 
very nature must remain at least partially un- 
known. Let’s take a look at them—the spirit of the 
men first. 

In a certain way, Dick Fleming was unusual. So 
far in the war, thirteen Marines have received the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Dick was one of 
them. Captain Richard Fleming, USMC, was from 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and in civilian life was a good 
Catholic. On the first day at Midway he flew a 
dive-bomber down to four hundred feet, suicide 
level, for direct hits on a Jap carrier; he picked up 
175 bullet holes in his plane and two minor wounds. 
Gay, laughing, happy, he came back to his island 
base. The following morning the Chaplain gave 
this handsome dark lad the Bread of the Strong; 
Holy Communion was no novelty for Dick Fleming 
—he received daily whenever there was a Chaplain 
to say Mass. And so again he leveled off on a battle- 
ship, flying in at 500 feet. He released his bombs, 
flew through the flak that came up in a solid sheet. 
Smiling, happy, cheerful about it all, Dick Fleming 
went into the hail of certain death. Congress gave 
him the Medal of Honor. So did his big CO, Christ. 
Dick was in the Service, and you can’t think of the 
spirit of the men without thinking of the Dick 


Flemings. 
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Or take bald-headed Sergeant McGuire. He was 
admitted to an Army base hospital suffering from 
a heart condition. As is customary, every newly 
admitted patient receives a call from the Chaplain 
at the earliest opportunity. And when the Chaplain 
called, Sergeant McGuire had a simple request: he 
wanted to receive daily Communion. The following 
morning a difficulty arose. When the priest ap- 
proached, Sergeant McGuire demanded to get out 
of bed. “Far be it from me to receive Holy Com- 
munion on the flat of my back when I am able to 
be up and around,” he said. Finally, a compromise 
was reached, and the Sergeant received, sitting in a 
rocker by the side of his bed. Often on his daily 
rounds the Chaplain stopped to chat with the griz- 
zled veteran, who had a great devotion to Saint 
John the Evangelist. It was a wonderful thing, he 
said, for Saint John to rest his head on the Savi- 
our’s bosom; and it was a wonderful love our 
Saviour must have had for Saint John because of 
his purity and holy simplicity. 

But the days took their toll from Sergeant Mc- 
Guire, and each day he grew weaker. One morning 
he prepared himself to sit in his rocker; he put his 
legs over the side of the bed as the Chaplain ap- 
proached with Holy Communion. The effort to 
reach the slippers was just too much. The Chaplain 
smiled sympathetically and reached under the bed 
to get the slippers. He got one and handed it to 
him. The other was farther under the bed and the 
Chaplain reached in to get it. He was starting back 
to his feet when the weak voice cried out: “Father, 
catch me, I’m falling.” 

On his knees at the time, the Chaplain went 
back on his haunches just in time to catch the Ser- 
geant in his arms. And with his grey head resting 
upon the Blessed Sacrament which the Chaplain 
carried in the pocket of his blouse, Sergeant Mc- 
Guire died. “I said my own Mass fifteen minutes 
later,”’ wrote the Chaplain, “and I shall never for- 
get my feelings as I read the final Gospel of Saint 
John.” Sergeant McGuire must be considered in 
any picture of the spirit of Catholic servicemen. 

One peculiar thing almost all the Chaplains have 
noticed. So many of the men, even in sin, retain 
a little practice of Catholicism that sometimes has 
marvelous effects. 

A few of the Chaplains were sitting around 
rather late at night, relaxing after their day’s 
work, when the phone rang. It was from the nurse 
of Ward 5 in the station hospital. “Father,” she 
said, “I have a patient who asked me to call you. 
He wants you to help him say his night prayers.” 

Hanging up the receiver, the Chaplain started 
toward the hospital and Ward 5. He found his sol- 
dier in bed 18. The nurse had placed a screen about 
the bed, and when he looked at the chart he saw 
the lad was in pretty bad condition. He turned his 
flashlight on the bed, and saw a fine boyish face. 
“Father, help me say my night prayers,” the lad 
asked. “I never missed them before—but tonight I 
just can’t remember them. I can’t go to sleep with- 
out saying them.” 

The Chaplain sat down on the chair next to the 
bed. “Sure, Jim,” he said, “but before we say our 
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night prayers—you know, I want to say mine, too 
—let me ask you. Is anything worrying you?” 
After a little hesitation the soldier said: “Father, I 
haven’t been to confession lately. I did something 
I’m kind of ashamed of ... and. 

“All right,” said the Chaplain softly, “T’'ll help 
you. Confession first, night prayers afterwards, 
and then a real good night’s sleep.” 

Jim made his confession. After a few words of 
counsel, the Chaplain began: “O my God, I am 
heartily sorry for having offended thee.” Jim re- 
peated the words. “And I detest all my sins be- 
cause I dread the loss of heaven and the pains of 
hell.” Jim said those words too. “But most of all 
because they offend Thee, my God, who are so 
good and deserving of all my love.” He stumbled a 
few times but finished the sentence. “I firmly re- 
solve ...I firmly resolve.” No answer. “I firmly 
resolve ..” There was still no answer. The Chap- 
lain turned on his flashlight. Jim was just breath- 
ing his last breath. 

The spirit isn’t always good. A junior officer in a 
combat group in Alaska gave one Chaplain lots of 
difficulty. He had an Irish name and a Catholic 
education and a sharp tongue and a black heart. 
He loved to tell anyone who’d listen that he hadn’t 
been to church in years. It was Christmas Eve and 
the combat group shivered in the bleak winter 
night. Huddled close for warmth—for it was far 
below freezing outside—they awaited the Chaplain 
and Midnight Mass. The Padre was late, and each 
minute dimmed the hope that he would arrive at 
all. Even the fifteen ragged and rugged “choir 
boys” were ready to give up. The only thing that 
kept them was the sarcastic and biting humor of 
the junior officer. 

Finally, though, after a struggle that almost cost 
him his life, the Chaplain arrived at the camp, and 
on crates of vegetables dragged in from the kitchen 
set up his Mass kit. It was a simple little Mass out 
there in the wilds, and the simple Christmas carols 
were taken up by the husky lonesome men. Every- 
body in the camp was at the Mass, even he of the 
black heart who stood in the back, and didn’t kneel 
at the Consecration. 

Then came Communion time, and a hundred and 
fifty moved up slowly to receive the Babe of Beth- 
lehem in their heart. Slowly, in the back of the 
barracks the spirit of the men’s Catholicism pene- 
trated a cold heart. Before the end of the Com- 
munion, he was on his knees. The end of the Mass 
came quickly, and the Chaplain moved on. Thirty 
miles down the road another group waited for their 
Christmas Mass at eight. Confession before Mass 
as is the usual custom. That Mass was a repetition 
of the Midnight Mass; again every Catholic in the 
combat group opened his heart to the Christmas 
Babe. The Chaplain moved along, giving out Com- 
munion—finally there was one man left. He lifted 
his face slowly, the tears freezing on his cheeks. 

The black heart was black no more. “That night,” 
he later told the Padre, “was the most beautiful the 
world has ever known.” He didn’t attend Midnight 
Mass this year. He died the death of a hero at 
Attu. His last thoughts were of a hut and freezing 

















weather, and a hundred and fifty soldiers march- 
and a beautiful Christmas 


take the troubles of a western Coast Defense 
ty or more groups. If the 
be known, its Catholicism was nothing 
to write home about. The Padre worked hard. He 
offered his 1630 Mass in a different group each day 
—for a faithful ten or twelve out of a possible hun- 
dred men. The Spirit of Catholicism in this Coast 
Defense outfit was dead, and all it needed was de- 
cent burial. 

“Father,” a saintly old Monsignor told the Chap- 
lain one night, “the solution to your difficulties is 
the Holy Hour.” 

“The Holy Hour!” exclaimed the Padre. “Mon- 
signor, I can’t even get them to Mass.” 

“Try it, boy,” the Monsignor said gently, “you'll 
be surprised.” 

It was easiest to begin at the headquarters com- 
pany and, strangely enough, the Padre found seven 
hardy souls who were willing to pray an hour one 
night a month. The Holy Hour watch went from 
2200 to 0500. There was no Chapel, but the Padre 
lit two candles in front of a picture of the Sacred 
Heart outside his room. 

“This is no gimme-prayer,” he told the seven, 
“we'll offer an hour of reparation for the sins of 
the regiment. The whole idea is to atone to God 
for the insults the regiment gives Him.” 

A week later he found another group who were 
willing to make the effort. Soon, fourteen separated 
groups of the regiment held a monthly Holy Hour. 
They made them wherever they could—some of 
them in closets, one in a barber-shop, one outfit 
was even willing to make it in the latrine building, 
the only lighted place in the camp. One of the lads, 
home on furlough when his night came round, 
made it with his whole family. 

The following are facts. They were not made up 
to push a pious story home to a sweet conclusion. 
Ninety per cent of the Catholics in that Coast De- 
fense outfit now attend Mass and Communion 
regularly. The Padre never comes into a new group 
without finding some lad ready for confession, the 
first in five, even ten years. An officer recently 
praised the Chaplain for the fine spirit of his men, 
for their regularity at religious exercises. . 

“Me?” the Padre said, “No, sir. We owe the 
Catholicism of the regiment to 98 men who spend 
their hour each month praying for us.” 

When we think of the spirit of the men, we gen- 
erally think first of Mass and Communion. But it 
is surprising how many of the groups have extra 
devotions such as the Holy Hour. Chaplain O’Mara 
in a Texas post spoke one day to his outfit which 
was soon to go out. “A lot of us are going to meet 
the Lord face to Face before this thing is over,” he 
said, “and it might not be a bad idea to meet Him 
before that day arrives. I’ll have the Blessed Sac- 
rament exposed here at the Post on next Thursday 
night; if any of you wants to spend a half hour 
with Him, you'll find Him waiting for you.” Came 
Thursday night, and the Chaplain was in his office 
in back of Chapel. He heard the unmistakable 


noise of an organized squad of men. A half hour 
later they were replaced by another. From ten 
o’clock till five the next morning, one squad suc- 
ceeded another in an organized watch before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

And they have a remarkable devotion to Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament—particularly in 
camps near the fighting fronts. Chaplain Dooley 
sent the Chaplains’ Aid Association of New York a 
remarkable set of letters. His South Pacific outfit 
was the recipient of a gift of a complete Benedic- 
tion set. It replaced the set they had made for 
themselves, the Monstrance from corned-beef cans, 
the censer, boat and candlelabra from empty shell 
cases. The first Benediction with a new equipment 
was held on Pentecost. And so grateful were the 
soldiers that they elected one member from each 
battery to write an appropriate letter of thanks. 
“The services were held in the open on a rise of 
ground thickly carpeted in green; the sun was just 
rising over the nearby hills; the air bright and 
clear was reflected softly by the massive trees in 
the vale which surrounds the area. The new vest- 
ments and vessels were beautiful; the men sang 
hymns during the Mass, and hymns for Benedic- 
tion.” This is Chaplain Dooley’s description of the 
affair. The following is one of the letters received 
by the Chaplains’ Aid: 

Dear FRIENDS: I desire to express my gratitude and 

the sincere appreciation of all the men here for your 

many fine gifts to our Chaplain, Father W. D. 

Dooley, O.P., who has been our consolation through 

a bitter campaign. We all thank God he has been 

given the strength to be with us during such trying 

times. We certainly needed him. 

We now enjoy the beauty of Benediction due to 
your kindness in donating such a wonderful Bene- 
diction set. Mere words cannot express our appre- 
ciation for such a gift as you have made to help fill 
the needs of our souls. We will not forget you in our 
prayers. Pray for us. Joz GALLEGHER 
From every field of battle there are straws to 

show the direction the spirit of the men is taking. 
In North Africa, Chaplain Brian Murphy’s boys 
made their Benediction set from captured Messer- 
schmitt parts. In Tulagi, sailors uader the direction 
of a sterling Catholic, Captain Kessing, built as 
beautiful a chapel as could be desired; over the 
altar they painted a picture of Our Lady of the 
Miraculous Medal. In Honolulu, Chick Hayward 
had Mass celebrated in the hangar before his bomb- 
ing of Wake Island. In England, Sergeant Frank 
Korn tells of a Catholic mission held in an immense 
Anglican church, crowded at every talk. There was 
no collection; but on the last night Sergeant Korn 
and the boys felt they should do something to express 
their gratitude for the Lord’s blessings to them. 
So they took up one of the queerest collections in 
history. Each man brought cigarettes or candy bars 
from his rations to be given to the old folks’ homes 
that dot the country landscapes of England. The 
Chaplain had to get a truck to deliver the unique 
collection. 

Out on Guadalcanal, young Spike Reily threw 
himself on an exploding grenade; he’d been to Con- 
fession and Communion, and was ready to die—he 
wasn’t sure about the other two lads of his mortar 
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crew. Another lad on Guadalcanal, thinking of 
death, returned four dollars to a jeweler in San 
Francisco to cover a three-year-old debt. Tough 
Marines and Seabees on a lonely Pacific island have 
a Rosary club that meets at six o’clock every night. 
Aviation eadets kneel solemnly at the altar rail 
while the Chaplain blesses their wings. Up in Alas- 
ka, Chaplain Reedy visited a Legion of Mary meet- 
ing; the topic of discussion of the men in the rough 
clothes the climate requires, seated around a stove 
and with a statue of Our Lady on a nearby table— 
was fallen-away Catholics and what progress the 
Legion was making in getting them back. 

There’s a letter written by one GI private to 
another; it’s not a literary gem, but more than 
many another it shows the real spirit of the Cath- 
olic men in the American services: 

Dear Ew: I’m sorry to hear of your troubles and 

that you are now in the guard house. Ed, for your 

own gake please wise up and stop doing the wrong 


things. I’m not the guy to tell you, but whether you 
realize it or not your a married man, with a couple 


of children and your not at all doing right by them. 
The Ed I know is one helluva nice guy, not deserv- 
ant of the guard house. What came over you, Ed, to 
change you so? 

Ed, do you ever go to church anymore? Sometime 
when you get a chance please go and it will help 
you out a lot in life. Not that I’m perfect but it 
helped to steer me right in life. You know that too 
Ed 


I inclose a medal of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
one of the Sacred Heart. Also is a daily prayer. 
Please say it every day. Also inclosed is a dollar. 
I’m sorry I can’t send you more Ed, but I only have 
fifteen dollars to last me to the end of the month. 
And I’m going to get my mother a gift out of the 
fifteen dollars. Well Ed don’t forget to write me 
prompt and let me know how you are making out. 
Be good now. Your pal. CHARLIE 


Halos aren’t GI equipment yet—nor does one- 
hundred-per-cent Catholicism bless the Service. The 
spirit of the men is one known factor of the equa- 
tion that adds up to Catholicism in the Service. 
Another known factor is the work of the Chaplains. 

(To be continued) 


DO WE REALLY UNDERSTAND 
THE CHURCH IN LATIN AMERICA? 
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TO even the most enthusiastic among those who 
beat the drums for inter-American Catholic co- 
operation, the reflection is unavoidable that there 
has been a definite decline in the prestige and in- 
fluence of Catholic thought and Catholic ideas 
among the rank and file of Latin Americans who 
read newspapers and books and who are more or 
less concerned with the issues of our time. We are 
prone to take as our point of departure that Latin 
America is Catholic and that from this premise 
flows a multiplicity of conclusions. It is, of course, 
perfectly true that the majority of the peoples of 
the twenty American republics are to be classified 
as more or less within the Catholic scheme of 
things. It is unquestionably true that Catholic be- 
lief and practice is more deep rooted than many 
critics care to recognize, although the external 
form and expression may sometimes reveal itself in 
ways different from those of the United States. 
The point is, however, that, in general, the posi- 
tive influence of Catholic social and political ideas 
is very far from what we should like to have it. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the prestige of 
Catholic spokesmen, journals, reviews and other 
agencies of publicity has waned tremendously over 
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the past few years. We should be blind to the reality 
to conceive of it in any other light. Catholic spokes- 
men have assumed far too frequently a purely de- 
fensive position and, what is more serious still, 
have taken refuge in denunciation instead of argu- 
ment or persuasion. 

It is probably not entirely an error to assert that 
Catholic thinking is very largely defensive in Latin 
America or at best is engaged in the repetition of 
conventional and somewhat moth-eaten concepts 
that have in many cases already had their inning 
and ought to be discarded. One looks in vain in 
many Catholic journals that ought to be doing a 
better job of orienting public opinion for realistic 
appraisals of many of the most urgent and dis- 
quieting problems of the day. The focus strikes one 
as outmoded, unreal and divorced from the world 
in which we live. 

There is, to be sure, no such thing in Latin 
America, or perhaps elsewhere, as a Catholic public 
opinion. The use of the term “conservative” as 
against “liberal” or “leftist” contributes very little 
to clarifying the real position of that sector which 
spiritually and religiously is identified with the 
Church. On temporal matters, unrelated to religion 

















or at best indirectly connected with questions of 
Faith and dogma, Catholics are notoriously unable 
to hang together. Perhaps it is all to the good that 
they do not do so, but it means that by no stretch 
of the imagination can one assert that “Catholics 
are behind this or that” or “Catholics in Latin 
America accept unanimously this or that political 
or social idea.” 

In the Argentine alone, Catholic views are pre- 
sented by the most widely divergent reviews pos- 
sible. Under the caption of Catholic must be placed 
Ordén Cristiano, which is ardently pro-Ally, strong- 
ly devoted to Jacques Maritain and distinguished 
for its defense, week in and and week out, of de- 
mocracy. Also Catholic is Sol y Luna, under the 
direction of Ignacio Anzoategui. This beautifully 
edited review is extremely pro-Hispanic, avowedly 
dubious of democracy and, if not pro-totalitarian, 
at least not averse to a bit more authoritarianism. 
Which represents Catholic public opinion in the 
Argentine? Which can be labeled as genuinely and 
authentically Catholic from the point of view of 
faithfully reflecting the attitude of the mass of 
Catholic people? It would be obviously impossible 
to say. Does Crisol, which indulges in a consider- 
able amount of Jew-baiting, represent the present 
status of Catholic lay opinion more than does 
Criterio, which Monsignor Franceschi directs and 
which abstains from this particular line of attack? 
Does the venerable Bishop Miguel de Andrea, who 
has exposed himself to so much diatribe because 
of his consistent attacks on totalitarianism, com- 
mand the following of the majority of Argentine 
Catholics? 

One wishes it were possible to generalize and 
arrive at a definite conclusion on the point. The 
plain truth is that Catholics in the Argentine, as 
Catholics in the United States, are probably hope- 
lessly divided on innumerable matters that affect 
the welfare of the State and of society. Just as in 
this country among the Hierarchy, the clergy and 
the laity there are advocates of isolationism and of 
international cooperation, of the New Deal and the 
anti-New Deal, of the Democratic party and the 
Republican party, so too in Latin America there is 
no ground for ascribing to Catholic public opinion 
any given line of political action. 

I believe there are four main sources of explana- 
tion for the relative weakness of Catholic influence 
in Latin America. In using this term, Catholic 
influence, I do not mean the influence in matters 
strictly religious or even the influence of Cath- 
olic organs of expression in strictly Catholic circles. 
We have a marked tendency to talk to each other 
and to reiterate before our coreligionists views 
that, by the nature of things, merit more or less 
acceptance. I refer specifically to the prestige of 
Catholic thinking on the issues of the day, among 
those who either contribute to the formation of 
public opinion or are responsible for action in their 
various countries. 

Does Catholic thought get a wide audience? Is it 
heard with respect even by those who do not agree 
religiously? Does it exercise a definite influence in 
determining policy? The answer must inevitably be 


negative in most cases. This is the very serious 
crisis in Catholic influence, and we ought to examine 
as critically as possible the main causes. The prob- 
lem varies, of course, from republic to republic. 
The relations of Church and State are different in 
the Argentine, for example, and Mexico. Freedom 
of action for the Church in education, propaganda 
and social action, varies equally widely. The degree 
of popular fervor is by no means the same in 
Bolivia, Cuba or Brazil. All of these factors influ- 
ence any judgment on this problem. In some coun- 
tries Catholic life is well organized with universi- 
ties, colleges, newspapers, journals and strong lay 
organizations. This would hold true, for example, of 
Brazil. In others, there is an almost complete lack 
of any of these manifestations of Catholic life, as 
is the case of Honduras or Paraguay. In spite of 
the variations in the situation, we can perhaps em- 
phasize four trends which have retarded a stronger 
general influence of Catholic thought: 

1. The identification of Catholic thought with an 
official or clerical party within the political or- 
ganization of the country. 

2. The identification of interest in, and zeal for 
the betterment of, the Indian masses with the 
so-called left-wing parties or groups. 

3. The preoccupation regarding the Spanish ques- 
tion and Hispanism. 

4. The latent hostility and resentment toward the 
United States. 

Each one of those points requires more than a 
passing word of explanation. 

In many Latin-American countries the formal 
expression of Catholic ideas in the field of social, 
economic and political matters is closely identified 
with the Conservative party. I would cite as spe- 
cific examples of this Chile and Colombia. Instead 
of bearing in mind that the Catholic Church is 
ordinarily concerned with principles and not with 
their local or immediate application, Catholics have 
allowed political parties to take the lead in ex- 
pounding what for most of the country are Cath- 
olic ideas. Would it be possible to conceive of a sit- 
uation worse than that of Colombia in which £I 
Siglo, the mouthpiece of Laureano Gémez, sup- 
posedly reflects the Catholic view of things? For- 
tunately this particular individual went far beyond 
his proper limits and broke with the Archbishop of 
Bogota. The Conservative party in many countries 
has identified itself too closely with certain eco- 
nomic interests and certain social classes. 

During a recent visit to the United States, Mon- 
signor Oscar Larson of Chile emphasized the harm 
that this relationship had done the Church in Chile 
and how baneful the influence was, since it created 
in the mind of the urban proletariat and the rural 
peasantry the idea that the Church supported the 
privileged classes and that its doctrine had no place 
for the betterment of the lot of the less fortunate. 

Would it be possible, for example, to find in the 
so-called Catholic press of Chile or of Colombia an 
honest and forthright exposition of the various 
Papal Encyclicals touching on fundamental eco- 
nomic problems? It can be said, of course, that 
these journals are not Catholic in the sense that 
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they bear ecclesiastical approval. The point is that, 
in the mind of the readers and of the responsible 
public opinion of the country, they are associated 
with Catholics and are believed to reflect the posi- 
tion of Cathelic thinking in regard to whatever 
question may be up for discussion. It is not fre- 
quently that one finds, in casting an eye over the 
Catholic press of the other American republics, any 
hint that the social philosophy of the Church, if 
applied accurately and completely, would go far 
beyond anything envisaged by even the most ardent 
of liberals. The deleterious effects of this associa- 
tion can hardly be overemphasized. 

Catholic opinion has been far too defensive in 
Latin America. Time and time again, Catholics 
have allowed those in opposing camps to assume 
credit for ideas and reforms which are deeply 
rooted in Catholic thinking. In those countries 
where the Indian represents a large majority of 
the population this is peculiarly true. Nowhere does 
the Church have a right to claim greater credit 
from the beginning of the Conquest than among 
the Indian masses of Latin America. The record 
is more than eloquent on this point. In Mexico, in 
Guatemala, in Peru and elsewhere, the clergy, 
regular and secular, is inextricably bound up with 
concern for the welfare and progress of the Indian. 
Yet, in this twentieth century, almost everywhere, 
we are on the defensive. The more radical and ex- 
tremist groups have seized on this question as a 
battle cry and have usurped the right to speak on 
behalf of the Indian. The Apristas in Peru, the 
revolutionaries in Mexico and the Socialists in 
Ecuador all claim to be the standard-bearers in this 
crusade for the vindication of the Indian. 

The matter has reached such a point that in 
some countries Catholics have gone to the opposite 
extreme and have denied the merit and virtue of 
the Indian contribution to Hispanic civilization in 
the western hemisphere. In other words, in a coun- 
try like Mexico a familiar type of Catholic thinks 
he must exalt the role of Hernan Cortés and view 
the Indian as an unfortunate accident, whose pres- 
ence has merely made the progress of decent so- 
ciety more difficult. José de la Riva Agiiero in Peru 
represents this extreme position, in viewing every- 
thing that is not strictly Spanish in origin as exotic, 
curious and worthy of preservation in a museum. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than this 
abdication of concern for the Indian and his pro- 
gressive incorporation in the national society. The 
missionaries of the three centuries of Spanish rule 
certainly did not have this idea. The essentially bi- 
racial system that Spain and Portugal erected in 
the New World did not eliminate either of the two 
component parts. Yet, in almost every Latin- 
American republic, the Catholic sector of the popu- 
lation is supposed to be ideologically anti-Indian, 
pro-Hispanic and adverse to anything that savors 
of the social and economic advance of the indige- 
nous population. The result is that our left-wing 
adversaries have run away with the thing and have 
achieved a reputation for devotion to social justice 
which by the same logic Catholics have sacrificed. 

This is unquestionably a most serious problem 
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and a most unfortunate position into which Cath- 
olics have been maneuvered. It makes the epithet 
reactionary ring true in the ears of many observers. 

The third cause of the crisis in Catholic influence 
in Latin America is undoubtedly the Spanish ques- 
tion. For better or for worse, the Spanish Civil 
War has left in Latin America a residue of bitter- 
ness, animosity and rancor that will require years 
to be obliterated. It was inevitable that, with the 
outbreak of the events of 1936, Latin Americans 
should feel passionately concerned with the issues 
which were submitted to the decision of arms in 
the Peninsula. To those who believed that Latin 
America was non-Hispanic or indifferent to Spain, 
this should have been an astonishing lesson indeed. 
Catholics quite obviously were deeply perturbed by 
the course of things. The influences and forces at 
play were not so apparent seven years ago as now. 
The Spanish Hierarchy almost in its entirety re- 
pudiated the Republic. General Franco insisted on 
his devotion to the Church. 

But even on what thus appeared to be a fairly 
clear-cut issue, Catholics in Latin America were far 
from agreed. Then and now, there are Catholics 
who are violently pro-Franco, pro-Falangist and 
pro-Hispanidad. There are others, clergy as well as 
laity, who remain unconvinced that the best inter- 
ests of the Church lie in too close a relation with 
the present Spanish regime. Fundamental in this is 
the feeling of deep attachment to the former 
mother country and the sentiment of a common 
bond of language, faith and culture. This unswerv- 
ing sense of kinship has probably influenced Cath- 
olics in Latin America more than all of the atrocity 
stories, foreign influences and legitimate-govern- 
ment arguments put together. 

Whatever may be the merits of the case, Cath- 
olics have had to bear the brunt of criticism of 
sympathy for the Franco regime. As events have 
taken another course, it has become increasingly 
awkward to hold to this original position. I repeat 
that it is not a matter of whether Catholics were 
right or wrong in this sympathy; the fact is that 
in this year of grace, 1944, it is not an easy task 
to argue this position out. 

The fourth of the causes of a declining influence 
is related to the above. It is the fact that the 
Catholic sector in Latin America has been the 
least touched by contact with the United States or 
by a sense of confidence in this country. There is 
a lot of history behind this attitude. Any honest 
American must confess that there is probably am- 
ple reason for this lack of confidence. But, as the 
Good Neighbor policy has developed and the old 
resentments have diminished, as the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics, one after another, have chosen sides 
with the United States, Catholic opinion has found 
it difficult to make the adjustment. Imperialism, 
Protestantism, a different way of life—all have 
influenced this position. 

American Catholics might well examine criti- 
cally and objectively the place of Catholic thought 
in the esteem of Latin Americans. I do not believe 
that we can be satisfied with the state of affairs 
as it exists today. 

















THE TAX POLICY DEBATE 
HEADS FOR A SHOWDOWN 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











IF the reaction of AMERICA readers who have sent 
us their views on wartime taxation are typical of 
the feeling throughout the country, there is little 
sympathy for the Administration and much sup- 
port for the Congress in the current controversy 
over higher taxes. With the exception of a few pro- 
fessional economists, who wrote in urging stiffer 
taxes, our correspondents are insistent that the 
tax-load has just about reached the bearable limit, 
that to increase it very much would kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. 

This is what Senator George, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, has been saying all 
along. Discussing the Committee’s $2,275,000,000 
bill in a radio address on January 7, he stated that 
“many in Congress believe that an additional tax 
burden of $8,000,000,000 upon the same taxpayers 
would shatter the public morale.” The Senator in- 
dicated that, regardless of what the President 
might say in his budget message, the Congress 
would not give him the $10,500,000,000 recom- 
mended by the Treasury. 

There is an old saying in Congress that the best 
formula for assuring reelection is to vote for all 
appropriation bills and against all tax bills. Since 
this happens to be a Presidential election year, 
cynics are looking no farther for an explanation of 
Congressional impatience with Mr. Roosevelt’s tax 
proposals. The legislators know their public, the 
realists remind us, and since most of the Congress- 
men have no desire to return to private life, they 
will pass a nominal tax bill and sit back to see what 
happens next November. It was not a Congressman 
who said: “Let the public be damned!” 

No doubt, the approaching election has cast its 
long shadow over the tax deliberations. But there 
must be more to it than that. The general public is 
not running for reelection, and the general public, 
except for low-income groups which want heavier 
taxes on corporations and high-income groups, 
seems as opposed to the Administration’s tax policy 
as is the Congress. Are the people selfish, unpatri- 
otic, unwilling to make sacrifices? Or are they 
really scraping the bottom of the barrel? 

Before essaying an answer to these delicate 
questions, one ought to have a general idea of the 
nation’s fiscal position as it enters the third year 
of the war. In his budget message to Congress on 
January 13, Mr. Roosevelt reviewed the pertinent 
facts. 

During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 


1943, total expenditures of the Federal Government 
aggregated $79,679,000,000, net receipts $22,282,- 
000,000, and the deficit was $57,397,000,000. For 
the current fiscal year, which ends June 30, 1944, 
spending will jump to $99,276,000,000, and net re- 
ceipts, reflecting higher tax rates and a larger na- 
tional income, to $41,186,000,000. The deficit, esti- 
mated at $58,090,000,000, will bring the national 
debt to $198,000,000,000! Every man, woman and 
child will theoretically owe the Government $1,- 
523.08. On this debt, interest payments alone will 
come to $3,600,000,000 annually, about $20.77 for 
every person in the country. 

If the President’s estimate of Federal spending 
for the coming fiscal year turns out to be right, 
and if present tax rates remain in force, another 
deficit of $59,000,000,000 is in prospect, thus boost- 
ing the national debt to $258,000,000,000 as of June 
30, 1945. In that event, the annual interest will be 
about $5,000,000,000. 

Total tax collections for fiscal 1944 Mr. Roose- 
velt estimated at $40,135,210,000, with direct taxes 
on individuals bringing in $19,442,600,000, and cor- 
poration taxes about $14,000,000,000. Since the 
national income for the year ending last December 
31 is estimated at $148,000,000,000, the nation is 
currently devoting somewhat less than one-third 
of its income to the payment of war costs. This 
means that we are meeting about forty per cent of 
the bill and going head over heels into debt for the 
rest. 

With these figures as a background, the Presi- 
dent recalled that in his budget message last year 
he had asked the Congress in vain for $16,000,000,- 
000 in additional taxes or forced savings, and that 
last autumn he had again requested additional war- 
time taxes to the amount of $10,500,000,000. 
Whereupon he stressed once more the need for 
greater revenues to meet the mounting national 
debt. 


The developments of the past year [he said] have 
not lessened the needs for additional revenue and 
nothing has occurred to indicate that the Adminis- 
tration’s tax program is more than a minimum. In- 
deed, the necessity for additional revenue becomes 
increasingly acute as the war continues. The debt 
has risen at a record rate, and the prospect is for a 
continued rise with little or no diminution in rate 
during the months to come. 


But the necessity for increased revenue to meet 
the soaring debt is not the only argument for addi- 
tional taxes. Mr. Roosevelt emphasized again the 
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connection between tax policy and the economic 
stabilization program, as well as the relation of 
wartime taxes to the postwar world. With respect 
to the former he said: 

Let us face the fact—the failure thus far to enact 

an adequate fiscal program has aggravated the diffi- 

culties of maintaining economic stabilization. ...A 

wartime tax policy directed to that objective is a 

necessary support to wage and price stabilization. 
And then looking ahead to the fiscal problems of 
the future and the return of the soldiers, he made 
this final demand for stiffer taxes: 

The time to impose high taxes is now when incomes 

are high and goods are scarce. In this situation, if 

we do not now pay in taxes all that we can, we 
shall be treating unfairly those who must face the 
accumulated bill after the war. 

“All that we can.” Those are the controversial 
words. The President says that we are not paying 
all that we can, and that the tax bill currently 
under consideration in Congress, calling for $2,- 
275,000,000, is inadequate and that at least $10,- 
500,000,000 is needed. Senator George, together 
with a majority in both houses of Congress, denies 
this, asserting roundly that the limit has already 
been reached. Who is right? 

The overall figures appear to substantiate the 
President’s position. According to the Office of War 
Information, total income received by individuals 
during the second quarter of 1943 totaled $34,500,- 
000,000, up $7,000,000,000 over the corresponding 
period in 1942. Taxes reduced this to $31,000,000,- 
000. Payments for goods and services amounted to 
$22,300,000,000 ($3,500,000,000 more than in 1942) 
and savings totaled $8,700,000,000 (as against 
$6,100,000,000 in ’42). Of this sum, $4,200,000,000 
went for war bonds, $1,700,000,000 for insurance 
payments and $200,000,000 for increased savings 
deposits. The remainder, $2,600,000,000, consti- 
tuted, according to OWI, “a potential quarterly 
additien to inflationary pressure against Govern- 
ment price controls.” In Mr. Roosevelt’s opinion, it 
constituted also a legitimate target for taxes and a 
source of increased Feder income. 

The arithmetic, it will be obvious, bears him out. 
If we take the second-quarter figure as average 
for the whole year (it is almost certainly below the 
average), then at the end of last December about 
$10,400,000,000 had been added to the “inflationary 
pressure against Government price controls.” And 
that is almost exactly the sum in new taxes re- 
quested by the Administration. 

But Senator George can appeal to arithmetic, 
too. “On what incomes are you going to impose 
these heavier taxes?” we can imagine him asking. 
“On incomes below $3,000 a year? These cannot 
stand another cent of taxes. Just ask organized 
labor.” 

And the facts are as the Senator says. In the 
American Federationist for December, 1943, official 
organ of the A. F. of L., there appears a set of 
figures which seems to show that even under pres- 
ent tax rates the average worker in heavy industry, 
where wages are highest, is unable to make ends 
meet. He received last year $2,580. Federal taxes— 
income, Victory, social security—bit into this to 
the extent of $163. Ten per cent of his earnings— 
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$258—went for war bonds. Thus he had left for 
living expenses $2,159. But the Heller Committee 
claims that an adequate wartime budget for a fam- 
ily of four comes to $2,204. If the $2,580-a-year 
man provided an adequate living for his family last 
year, he ended the year forty-five dollars in the 
red! 

And the predicament of the worker in light in- 
dustry (average wage, $1,788) and the worker in 
retail trade (average wage, $1,351) was worse. 

Perhaps incomes from $3,000 to $4,000 can stand 
a heavier tax load. Perhaps; but I quote from a 
letter which recently came to the Editor’s desk: 
Now I earn $3,600 annually, and I'll be darned if I 
can see how I can stand any more taxes, any further 
increase in living costs and any additional purchase 
of bonds. Many, including myself, consider $3,600 a 
pretty fair salary, but my monthly budget of $300 
will show just how far it goes today. To give you 
my family picture, I am married and have two chil- 
dren aged five and eight. My wife and I have studied 
our budget carefully to reduce expenditures where 
= but to us none of the items appears ex- 
cessive. 


At which point was appended the following de- 


tailed budget: 

Food, Household. ..$77.00 Clothing .......... $30.00 
 ‘dpashambdtnres tanh ccccees cue 10.00 
Gas, Electricity.... 6.00 Taxes ............ 28.80 
Life Insurance..... 13.56 Social Security .... 3.00 
Vacation Club..... 10.00 Widow’s Pens’n F’d 5. 

Christmas Club.... 10.00 War Bonds ....... 25.00 
Father’s Expenses. 20.00 Miscellaneous -. 14.14 


Clearly, if additional taxes were imposed on this 
individual, the first item to be reduced or cut from 
the budget entirely would be war bonds! 

Spokesmen for the higher income groups are 
just as convinced as this desperate correspondent 
that the limit has been reached. The New York 
Times, which admits the need for higher taxes, in- 
sists that the added revenue must be raised by a 
general sales tax and by broadening the income- 
tax base, since wealthy taxpayers are already bear- 
ing an unequal burden. Senator George claims that, 
if the Treasury proposals for higher income taxes 
were enacted, “no individual, no matter how high 
his income, would have left after taxes in 1944 and 
1945 more than approximately $12,000.” 

Yet, the overall figures do not lie. Somebody has 
the $2,600,000,000 which remained in the second 
quarter after all savings and taxes. Let us grant 
that incomes below $2,500 cannot bear heavier 
taxes. Is it equally certain that the rest of the coun- 
try has tightened its belt to the last notch? In the 
unwillingness to pay higher taxes, is there not a 
preoccupation with position in the postwar world, 
a determination to exploit the present by building 
up a nest-egg for the future, and, worse still, a 
secret desire to make up now for the low wages, 
low farm prices, low business profits of the stag- 
nant ’thirties? 

If the Japanese held Hawaii and were even now 
mounting an invasion of the Pacific Coast, would 
Senator George still say that higher taxes would 
endanger national morale? If the national existence 
was threatened, would the citizenry still be unable 
to carry a heavier tax load? What do you think, 
patient reader? 














PREJUDICE 
AND ANTI-SEMITISM 


JOHN LA FARGE 











IT is not surprising that a concomitant of the war 
should be a revival of disturbance with regard to 
anti-Semitism. Strains of any wartime lend them- 
selves readily to rumors and propaganda; and since 
our Axis adversaries never cease to agitate the 
racist issue, it is bound to come to the fore in the 
progress of the present conflict. 

Any issue which deeply stirs emotions and re- 
sentments is a happy hunting ground for persons 
who capitalize on just that sort of thing. Mass 
meetings and monster petitions contrived to com- 
bat anti-Semitism provide a convenient outlet for 
Communist “political education.” Noisy demon- 
strations of “‘anti-anti-Semitism” stir up a hornet’s 
nest of opposing indignation and result in a further 
strengthening of anti-Semitism itself. Wild accusa- 
tions of “being anti-Semitic” merely arouse resent- 
ment among the accused. The question whether the 
charges are factually true or not is soon forgotten 
in a welter of counter-recriminations. 

Putting all other considerations aside, one neces- 
sity seems paramount, if a vicious circle is not to 
be ever more tightly drawn, and the false is to be 
separated from the true. Anti-Semitism should be 
recognized for what it is, and not confounded with 
things that are frequently called anti-Semitic, but 
are not such in the strict sense of the word. And 
this is one of those instances where a strict, rather 
than a loose use of words, is helpful to all parties 
concerned. 

If anti-Semitism is clearly recognized, those who 
toy with it can be readily warned, if they are fairly 
innocent; can be stigmatized, if they are conscience- 
less and guilty. Thus a clear, rather than a loose, 
concept of anti-Semitism is helpful to anti-Sem- 
itism’s own victims. On the other hand, clarity in 
language will keep those who are not accomplices 
of anti-Semitism from being charged with this par- 
ticular vice. And this brings us to the point at issue, 
which is that anti-Jewish prejudice is one thing, 
but anti-Semitism is another. 

Anti-Jewish prejudice is a word that can cover 
a multitude of ideas and feelings, manifested in an 
equally great variety of acts, customs or even in- 
stitutions. It refers to practically anything which 
can be termed an unreasonable or unfounded dis- 
like of Jews or antagonism to them. Certain Jews 
or types of Jews may be disliked as immigrants, 
as strangers, as economic competitors, as religious 
antagonists, or for other reasons. If these reasons 
are invalid, or if generalizations are made from the 
few to the many—from the known “these” to the 
vague “they’”—the result is an act of prejudice. In 
many instances the question as to what is really 
prejudice, and what is a reasonable or natural dis- 


like, is a highly subjective affair. From opposing 
points of view, there will be widely differing inter- 
pretations as to what is or is not “prejudice.” As 
said before, it is a wide, loose term covering a 
broad field of subjective interpretations. 

Anti-Semitism, however, is a very definite and 
easily identifiable thing. It is a movement, not a 
mere emotion, that is sedulously and systematical- 
ly propagated, usually by certain well-known and 
well-tried techniques. Like Communism, it has its 
centers of propaganda and its distributing agencies; 
and is a power movement. It is a not a mere doc- 
trinal abstraction, but is used by unscrupulous lead- 
ers in order to achieve political or revolutionary 
ends. Like Communism, too, it is recognizable by 
its formulae, its techniques of vilification, its ex- 
treme fanaticism and rigid adherence to a “party 
line.” Hitler gave further impetus to the anti- 
Semitic movement with the peculiar ideology of 
Germanic Racism. But essential to anti-Semitism 
is the doctrine that the Jews are to blame for prac- 
tically all. the evils of the world, as a sort of con- 
temporary Original Sin, a universal scapegoat upon 
whose back may be laden everything that we fear, 
dislike or hate, from wars and pestilence to the 
conditions in the Second Ward. 

Prejudice is the ready instrument of anti-Semi- 
tism, just as anti-Catholic prejudice lends itself 
readily to the propagation of organized anti-Catho- 
lic movements. 

A young Catholic business man of our acquain- 
tance was accosted a few days ago by a seventeen- 
year-old public-high-school boy, in a section of the 
city where accusations and counter-accusations 
relative to anti-Semitism have been rife. Express- 
ing his antipathy to Jews, the boy handed the man 
a carbon of a little poem, cleverly worded and set 
to a favorite tune, the burden of which was that 
the Christians were being sent to fight the Japs 
while the Jews stayed safely at home. A boy hand- 
ing a bit of doggerel to a grown man was com- 
mitting no act of violence. But the boy had ob- 
tained the literature, he acknowledged, from a dis- 
tributing center, and it was being broadcast to the 
boys and girls at school. And none, even an adult, 
could read it, much less hum it, without receiving 
an indelible impression. 

A child distributing such literature might or 
might not have been prejudiced against the Jews; 
though a dose of prejudice would have helped the 
anti-Semitic seed to gain root. The point is simply 
that here was a tangible instance, even though 
relatively trifling in its mechanism, of a world- 
wide movement which has as its ultimate aim the 
destruction of Christianity quite as much as that 
of Judaism. Drum-beating about “incidents” is a 
useless procedure. But when a social canker is thus 
recognized and “isolated,” we can warn and edu- 
cate against it, without the danger of either suf- 
fering or creating needless and harmful misunder- 
standings. Upon us as Catholics it is clearly in- 
cumbent to do just that; as it is likewise the duty 
of both Jews and Christians to combat all forms of 
prejudice, be it anti-Jewish, anti-Christian or anti- 
Catholic. 
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REPORTING THE NEWS 


DEMOCRACY cannot long exist without the free 
and objective reporting of all important news. 
Newspaper publishers, at least in their public pro- 
nouncements, are aware of this and like to boast 
that, regardless of editorial opinions, their news 
columns are accurate and objective. But perform- 
ance, alas, sometimes lags behind promise, as a 
recent event in New York City revealed, and de- 
mocracy is the weaker for it. 

Two weeks ago, the Political Action Committee 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations spon- 
sored a Conference on Full Employment. For two 
busy days, CIO leaders joined a distinguished group 
of experts in wrestling with the knotty problems 
that will face the nation during the transition from 
war to peace and in the years that lie beyond. 

Among the distinguished speakers were such 
well-known authorities as Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, 
Economic Adviser to the Federal Reserve System; 
James G. Patton, President of the National Farm- 
ers Union; Herbert Emmerich, Commissioner of 
the Federal Public Housing Authority; Senator 
James E. Murray, of Montana; Leon Henderson, 
formerly head of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion; Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, Chief of 
the Veterans Administration; and the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, Henry A. Wallace. The 
questions these speakers discussed included the 
main domestic aspects of the postwar employment 
problem, with a social-security program and a na- 
tional policy for war veterans thrown in for good 
measure. It was a first-rate and—in view of the 
decisions facing the nation—a critically important 
conference. In short, it was the sort of meeting a 
free press, intent on contributing toward an in- 
formed public opinion, would be eager to report 
fully to the public. 

As a fair example of what happened, consider 
the performance of one of the nation’s great dailies. 
By actual count, it gave eight and one-half columns 
to the proceedings, and six of these were devoted 
to Mr. Wallace’s address. President Philip Murray, 
of the CIO, received a scanty half-column, and men 
like Leon Henderson and Dr. Hansen had to be 
satisfied with a paragraph or two. 

This treatment of the CIO conference sent us 
digging into the files to see what happened when 
the National Association of Manufacturers came to 
town last December. The same paper, we found, 
which dealt in this niggardly way with the labor 
conference, devoted no less than thirty-eight col- 
umns to the industrialists’ meeting! 

The point is, that the reporting in both cases 
was accurate—what was printed was actually said 
by the speakers. But there the objectivity ended 
and the editorial policy took over. By mere allot- 
ment of space, the reader in search of news, not of 
opinion, was told that what the NAM had to offer 
was superior to the CIO contribution. Perhaps it 
was. But a free press ought to give all the facts 
and then let readers make that decision for them- 
selves. 
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VATICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


ASSOCIATED PRESS releases, by emphasiz- 
ing relatively unimportant features, have given 
a somewhat less favorable picture than it de- 
serves to the January 15 report of the Foreign 
Policy Association on the “Foreign Policy of 
the Vatican” by Sherman S. Hayden. This 
documented study reflects the painstaking and 
scholarly research methods with which F.P.A. 
publications are usually associated. Certainly 
the perspective drawn by Mr. Hayden is a clear 
rebuke to the Salvemini-LaPiana-Borgese image 
of an essentially Fascist-minded Holy See. 

“Twenty-five years of Vatican foreign 
policy,” says Mr. Hayden, “indicate certain 
general conclusions.” Paying tribute, in his first 
conclusion, to the high character of both Pius 
XI and Pius XII, Mr. Hayden observes: 

The view that the Pope is at heart a Fascist 

and wishes to see the triumph of modern dic- 

tatorships, while a long sequence of superficial 
evidence can be constructed to support it, proves 
to be without foundation in fact. 

The report’s third conclusion, however, and 
other relevant passages, would be less open to 
misunderstanding, if they had made it plainer 
that the Pope, though he may be indifferent to 
purely governmental forms, is a very positive 
supporter of those principles of social justice, 
or Christian Democracy (in Leo XIII’s sense), 
which guarantee the essential rights of the in- 
dividual. Though the Holy See, for the good 
of souls, will find a modus vivendi even with 
unjust governments, it is by no means indif- 
ferent to the fact of their injustice. 

It is open to question to surmise, as does the 
report, that “it is doubtful whether Pius XI ever 
really recognized just who his worst enemy was,” 
or that Pius XI never learned, what Pius XII 
“seems to have learned,” that “German Fascism 
is the more serious enemy of the Church.” 

Anyone who personally heard Pope Pius XI 
speak, in public or in private, during the Sum- 
mer and Autumn of 1938, had no doubt what- 
soever of the Pope’s profoundest concern as to 
the supreme malice and the supreme danger to 
Christianity of Hitler’s malignant doctrines. In 
the interests of precision, and of the respect 
which in so many ways the F.P.A. report is 
fitted to command, it is to be hoped that these 
and a few other somewhat uncertain generaliza- 
tions will be rectified in any future revision. 









TGRIALS 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


REPRESENTATIVES in Congress are being 
canvassed to obtain the voices necessary to 
bring the proposed Equal Rights Amendment 
out of Committee. 

Doubtless there is room for reform in many 
States, especially in such matters as community 
property of husband and wife. But that reform 
can or will come by the vague declaration that 
“men and women shall have equal rights” is 
open to serious doubt. Those are the operative 
words of the Amendment. Just “equal rights,” 
undefined, unqualified, unclarified; opening a 
vast domain of contention and confusion. 

The A. F. of L. and the C.IL.O., the National 
Council of Catholic Women, the League of 
Women Voters, and many other women’s or- 
ganizations stand opposed to it. Most of them 
see in the Amendment an attack on protective 
labor legislation for women. 

That the fears of labor leaders are not wholly 
chimerical is strongly suggested by the lan- 
guage used by defenders of the Amendment 
and by the history of wage-and-hour legislation. 
In the name of “women’s rights” and “denial 
of liberty without due process of law,” the Su- 
preme Court has voided more than one such 
piece of legislation. 

More recently, in West Coast Hotel Co. vs. 
Parrish (300 U.S. 379) it receded from its 
former position, when it sustained a Washing- 
ton statute forbidding the employment of 
women and minors “under conditions of labor 
detrimental to their health or morals,” or the 
employment of women “at wages which are 
not adequate for their maintenance.” 

Just what the “liberty” is which such laws 
threaten is described by the Court in the case 
cited: 

In other words, the proprietor lays down the 


rules and the laborers are practically con- 
strained to obey them. 


The Fourteenth Amendment, designed to 
protect the Negro, has been remarkably slow 
in doing so. The history of that Amendment 
is such as to discourage any belief that wom- 
en’s rights will be protected by the utterly 
vague formula proposed by the National Wom- 
an’s Party. If a constitutional amendment is 
needed, common sense and past experience de- 
mand something other than this one. 





PRAVDA RUMOR 


THERE is more at issue in the Pravda rumor than 
the reliability of the Russian press, or the ineptness 
of Russian diplomacy, or even the untimeliness of 
Stalin’s “robust sense of humor,” as one writer 
sees it. 

The present war began when Poland refused to 
yield to force in a dispute over boundaries. Before 
it was many days old, German and Russian armies 
marched across boundaries that had been guaran- 
teed to Poland by both Russia and Germany. In the 
early days of the war, Poland was the victim of 
both invading forces. Throughout four years of 
occupation, Poland has suffered as no other occu- 
pied nation has been made to suffer. The Nazi 
regime, in its determination to wipe out the Polish 
race, has committed crimes unbelievable in their 
bestiality. 

Through it all] Poland has not spawned a Polish 
Quisling. Through it all Poland has been served by 
her children with a fierce loyalty and a sense of 
national pride, unconquerable in its tenacity. 

Four years of warfare have rolled over Poland 
and over the world. Millions have died on fields of 
battle. In a reversal of first positions, Germany and 
Russia have fought back and forth over thousands 
of miles of blood-soaked Russian soil. Cities have 
been leveled. Starvation and disease have traveled 
unchecked through Europe. 

The war is by no means over, but today it is back 
again at its starting point. Once again Poland is 
being summoned to yield to force; and once again 
Poland is refusing to yield to force. The Russian 
armies are again in possession of disputed territory. 
They are there to stay, says Russia. Poland has 
protested, offered to arbitrate, attempted to enlist 
the good offices of Russia’s allies to effect arbitra- 
tion. Russia is standing firm. 

The American people are not too much inter- 
ested in the exact delineation of the boundary that 
will eventually be drawn between Russia and Po- 
land. Every thinking man admits that it is a diffi- 
cult question to resolve, with elements of justice in 
the claims of both Russians and Poles. American 
columnists and reporters and editorial writers have 
been bending over backwards to do justice to the 
claims of Russia. (Wendell Willkie was bending so 
far backwards that he was practically standing on 
his head when Pravda lashed out at him.) Granting 
the elements of justice on both sides, the American 
people feel that a most important principle is at 
stake. The American people insist that the question 
may not be settled by force, by one nation alone. 
It can only be settled in conference, by arbitration, 
by compromise, in a manner in keeping with the 
Atlantic Charter, and in accord with the high hopes 
raised by the Moscow Pact and the Teheran Con- 
ference. 

In the Atlantic Charter, the Allied Nations 
agreed that: 


as they seek no aggrandizement, territorial or 
other; 


. .. they desire to see no territorial changes that do 
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not accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 

people concerned; 

... they believe that all the nations of the world 
must come to the abandonment of the use of force. 
The first of the Papal Peace Points demands “the 
recognition of the right to life and independence 

of all nations, large or small, strong or weak.” 

At Moscow the three great nations of the earth 
agreed to cooperate in making and keeping the 
peace, and they invited the cooperation of all the 
peace-loving nations of the world. After his return 
from Moscow, Secretary Hull assured us that the 
question of boundaries had been put aside for 
future discussion. He further assured us that “the 
principle of sovereign equality of all peace-lov- 
ing nations . . . will be the foundation-stone upon 
which the future international organization will be 
constructed.” 

Now, Russia signified her adherence to the At- 
lantic Charter. Russia signed the Moscow Pact. 
Russia, in the person of Stalin himself, was present 
at Teheran. If all these agreements mean anything 
at all, they mean the cooperation of Russia, Eng- 
land and the United States in the settlement of 
questions that threaten the peace of the world. 
They mean peaceful settlement of disputed ques- 
tions rather than settlement by force. 

The Polish boundary dispute is the first test of 
the sincerity of the signers of the Moscow Pact. It 
is a preview of the operation of “the international 
organization” that is to guarantee the peace of the 
world. 

In this situation, the Pravda publication of the 
Cairo rumor has only one meaning. It is hardly 
intended as a smokescreen behind which Stalin will 
proceed to make his own peace with Germany. It 
is certainly more than a not wholly unsuccessful 
effort to arouse some American mistrust of Eng- 
land. It is Stalin’s way of telling the world that he 
does not intend, in this instance, at any rate, to 
abide by the Moscow Pact. It is his way of telling 
the United States and Great Britain to keep hands 
off a situation that he intends to handle all by him- 
self. It is Stalin’s affirmation that he will not deal 
with the Polish Government-in-Exile. 

At any time now American troops will be hurled 
against the bristling defenses that block the road 
of a second-front invasion. They will be going into 
battle and into death willingly because they believe 
that they are fighting not only to defeat Hitler, but 
to build a world in which peaceful cooperation will 
take the place of war. Russia’s present stand is not 
calculated to heighten their morale. 

At home the long, uphill fight to convince the 
American people of the need of international co- 
operation in peace had almost been won. Russia’s 
present stand may well mean the loss of that battle 
in the moment of victory. 

Throughout the world was growing the hope that 
international cooperation might supersede power 
politics. Should Russia persist in her present stand 
and win her point, power politics will be in the 
saddle again and riding high. 

In the settlement of the Polish-Russian border 
dispute, the war may well be won or lost. 
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SOLDIERS AND DOGMA 


AMONG returning non-Catholic Chaplains to the 
armed forces, a certain type of utterance readily 
captures the headlines. A sample is given in a press 
conference by Chaplain (Major) John S. Garren- 
ton, of the U. S. Army Transport Command. “It 
has been my experience,’”’ remarked Chaplain Gar- 
renton, “that the soldier overseas today is not in- 
terested very deeply in denominational relationships 
or affiliations. He is not concerned a great deal with 
creeds, with dogmas—he is vitally concerned with 
real practical religion.” The returning soldier “is 
not going to be interested in the denomination of 
the church on the corner nearest his home, but is 
going to be interested in the church that offers 
him something worthwhile.” 

This obviously zealous and conscientious man 
and others similar to him should somehow be made 
to understand what presumably they do not real- 
ize: that such language as applied to Catholics 
would imply they had abandoned their religion. 
“Dogma and creed” are not mere adjuncts to Ca- 
tholicism, a sort of Right-wing or Fundamentalist 
observance. They are the nerve-center of our Faith 
itself; and indifference to “denominational relation- 
ship,” for Catholics, is an evidence of spiritual 
death or even of apostasy. 

The very fact that Chaplains of different re- 
ligions are working together in a critical field 
should make all concerned doubly wary of offer- 
ing ideas for public consumption which may seem 
to cast doubt upon the sacredness with which other 
religious groups than their own hold their respec- 
tive creeds. 

However, without condoning his words as they 
stand, we can still withhold too severe a personal 
censure of Chaplain Garrenton and those who 
speak like him. After all, a Chaplain, even in the 
very varied contacts of the Services, is apt to be 
most impressed by the men of his own faith, with 
whom he comes into especially close spiritual con- 
tact. The various systems of belief and practice 
which separate the non-Catholic denominations are 
of merely human origin. Amid the harsh realities 
of the battle front the differences between Metho- 
dists and Baptists, between High and Low Church 
Episcopalians, are apt to seem less significant than 
in the home community. Furthermore, experience 
in the armed forces has made many a non-Catholic 
considerably more tolerant of Catholicism. 

Without qualification, indeed, Chaplain Garren- 
ton’s remarks may be endorsed when he prophe- 
sies that the returning soldiers will demand for 
themselves and for others, a much more thorough 
and “vital’’ practice of religion at home than they 
were used to in the past. Sharp warnings on this 
point have come from other sources. Not less dog- 
ma, however, but more dogma, better understood, 
more completely assimilated; doctrinal teaching 
remains the source from which this revitalized re- 
ligious practice will spring. The greatest fruit the 
Catholic men will derive from their war experience 
will be its revelation to their minds and hearts of 
the content of their holy Faith itself. J. L. F. 
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WINDHOVER’S MEANING 


THOMAS J. GRADY 








THE fame of Gerard Manley Hopkins rests upon 
the slender pedestal of forty-six completed poems 
and some fragments. One of the most provocative 
and perhaps the most famous of these poems is 
The Windhover. This sonnet is a dangerous one to 
analyze. I. A. Richards, Herbert Read, William 
Empson, E. E. Phare, Daniel Sargent, John Pick, 
and others have each a different analysis of the 
meaning of the poem. I have another. This is the 
sonnet: 

I caught this morning morning’s minion, kingdom 
of daylight’s dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Fal- 
con, in his riding 

Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, 
and striding 

High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wim- 
pling wing 

In his ecstasy! then off, off forth on swing, 

As a skate’s heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: 
the hurl and gliding 
Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 

Stirred for a bird—the achieve of, the mastery of 

the thing! 


Brute beauty and valour and act, oh air, pride, 
plume here 
Buckle! AND the fire that breaks from thee then, 


a billion 
Times told lovelier, more dangerous, O my chevalier! 


No wonder of it: shéer pl6d makes plow down 


sillion 
Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 
Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold vermilion. 


The poem is dedicated “To Christ Our Lord.” 
But this is a dedication, not a key to the meaning 
of the poem. A poem needed not for Hopkins to be 
about Christ to be for Christ. Any worthy poem 
should be dedicated to Him. “The only just judge, 
the only just literary critic is Christ, who prizes, is 
proud of, and admires, more than any man, more 
than the receiver himself can, the gifts of His own 
making.” (Letter to R. W. Dixon.) 

The theme of the poem springs from a central 
concept in the esthetic and philosophy of Hopkins, 
springs from what is called his sacramental view 
of nature. He believed that every individual thing 
had an innate beauty which was to be realized in 
some way. This realization comes about when the 
individual thing exerts itself to the full extent of 
its individual powers—when it is most fully itself. 
By realizing itself perfectly, each individual thing 
proclaims the glory and power and majesty of God. 
The mountain by being a mountain proclaims God’s 


massive power and enduring, eternal life. Fruit by 
ripening proclaims God’s providence. A bird lovely 
in flight proclaims God’s thrilling Beauty. Each 
thing by being itself proclaims God. 

“Why,” Hopkins asks, “did God create? Not for 
sport, not for nothing . . . God had a purpose...a 
meaning in his work. He meant the world to give 
him praise, reverence, and service; to give Him 
glory. It is like a garden, a field he sows: what 
should it bear him: praise, reverence. ... It is a 
bird he teaches to sing. . . . It is a book he has 
written . . . a poem of beauty: what is it about? 
His praise . . . His glory.”’ Hopkins says that the 
world is a bird, a poem of beauty. Three things: 
world, bird, poem of beauty—they are the same. 
By metonymy the bird is the world, the part is the 
whole, the little poem is the great poem of beauty. 

Only in the sense that the falcon stands for the 
whole of creation or for any other creature fully 
realizing itself can the bird be said to be meta- 
phorical. 

The first two quatrains are a magnificent state- 
ment of reality, are a perfect inscape. The most 
communicative element of these eight lines is their 
rhythm. They must be read aloud to ve appre- 
ciated. The rhythm moves in waves like the un- 
dulating movement of a bird under stress but 
strong in flight. Sometimes the bird takes a long, 
diving sweep: “In his riding of the rolling level 
underneath him steady air.”’ For a brilliant mo- 
ment he is poised against the wind, “and striding 
high there.” Then, like a banking plane, still poised 
and spread, he reels against the sky: “how he rung 
upon the rein of a wimpling wing in his ecstasy!” 
He chops the air with the effort of recovery, “then, 
off, off” —again to come level in long, smooth rip- 
ples of flight, “forth on swing, as a skate’s heel 
sweeps smooth on a bow bend: the hur! and gliding 
rebuffed the big wind.” 

Enraptured, the poet speaks: “My heart in hid- 
ing stirred for a bird—the achieve of, the mastery 
of the thing!” 

In the flight of the bird there is not the beauty 
alone of inanimate things—of feathers or of air, or 
even of static qualities of living things: courage, 
pride, form; here is the greater, the exquisite 
beauty of all of these united into living action. 
“Brute beauty and valor and act, oh, air, pride, 
plume here Buckle” (in this flight are joined, 
fused). 

From speaking to us, the poet turns to speaking 
to the bird itself, to his chevalier. “AND then,” he 
says, “when your powers are not merely potencies 
but when they are in full act, when you are not a 
mounted bird but a bird in an ecstasy of life, then 
your beauty is like a fire bursting from you, dan- 
gerous to consume the eye that dares to look at 
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you.” It is no wonder that this living beauty should 
be so “dangerous.” (The poet is still speaking to 
the bird, but with the reader in mind.) Slow drudg- 
ery makes a plow shine along a furrow and even 
blue-bleak embers, with no life in them at all, by 
falling can gall themselves, rainbow themselves 
into beauty. 

I. A. Richards, and others after him, throw un- 
due emphasis on “my heart in hiding.” His inter- 
pretation, it seems to me, is impressionistic, not 
warranted by the text, and based upon the mis- 
taken idea that Hopkins become Jesuit was run- 
ning away from life. His interpretation would make 
the poem one of remorse, of defeat. But the whole 
tone of the poem is that of joy. He would mis- 
takenly place emphasis on “gall” in the last line as 
if it bore the connotation of bitterness (as gall: 
bile, bitter drink). In the last line fall, gall, and 
gash are haloed “gold vermilion.”’ The simpler in- 
terpretation is confirmed by Hopkins’ use of a simi- 
lar expression in a similar sense: “Ah, touched in 
your bower of bone are you! .. . heart” ( The Wreck 
of the Deutschland). That the tone of the poem is 
one of joy is confirmed by a remark in the Journal. 
Hopkins had seen a “vast multitude of starlings 
making an unspeakable jangle.” He watched—and 
described—them wheeling and sweeping, like black 
flakes falling only to hurl back into life. And he 
concludes: “I thought they must be full of enthu- 
siasms and delight hearing their cries and stirrings 
and cheering one another.” The thrill of delight he 
felt to be in the flight of the falcon he communi- 
cates to the poem. 

In the poem everything is motion and life. Each 
line spills over into the next. The rhythm follows 
the wings of the bird, ignores the ends of the lines, 
sweeps and swirls. Words crowd upon each other. 
Because of alliteration we cannot leave one word 
till two or more are on our lips: “morning morn- 
ing’s minion” or more “daylight’s dauphin, dapple- 
dawn-drawn.” Subtle half-rhymes like “minion” 
with “kingdom” lace the words together. Whole 
groups of words are logically resolved into one 
word: “The rolling level underneath him steady” 
is a single adjective. All the words are liquid, flow- 
ing. Then, in the long glide, mark the lengthening 
effect of the alliterated s’s and the sustaining force 
of the long vowels: “Sweeps smooth on a bow 
bend.” 

The octet is characteristic of Hopkins’ successful 
poetic efforts. He has an authentic grasp on a real- 
ity, the exquisite joy of a living creature fully 
realizing its possibilities. His observation is full and 
accurate. And he exercises every faculty in com- 
municating this glimpse of reality, this inscape. 
There is no time for showmanship, no thought for 
himself, no padding, no bejeweling; there is an 
austere, chaste, but intense effort at expression; 
the “terrible pathos” is exercised. His rhythm is 
daring, powerful, “expressional.” His language is 
strong, masculine, yet lovely in its fluidity. Every- 
where there is art, not for the sake of art but for 
the sake of inscape. 

The sestet of The Windhover is characteristic of 
Hopkins in his less successful efforts. Here again 
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there is strong language, strong rhythm, bold im- 
agery. But here we cannot be fully sure that we 
have our finger on the pulse of the rhythm; we 
cannot be positive that we understand the imagery. 
The key word “buckle” is unruly. It can mean “to 
break” or “to join”—with variations. It can be a 
statement or a command. The word “here” and the 
emphasis on “AND” are not altogether unmistak- 
able in their meaning; nor are “chevalier” and 
“dear.” In these six lines the concentration is too 
intense. 

The explanation which I have ascribed to the 
poem is, I believe, correct. It gives an adequate 
explanation of every word and show of emphasis 
in the poem. It is the direct and simple meaning of 
the text itself, calling upon no outside reference 
for its explanation. It is perfectly consonant with 
Hopkins’ esthetic and style. It is consonant with 
his esthetic because it illustrates the central idea 
of that esthetic—namely, a creature is very beau- 
tiful when it perfectly realizes itself. It is consonant 
with his style because Hopkins is not given to 
allegory or to various levels of direct meaning. 
“Harry Ploughman,” Hopkins says, “is a direct 
picture of a ploughman, without afterthought.” 
We may believe then that the octet of The Wind- 
hover is a similar direct picture, and that the sestet 
is a philosophical addendum to the effect that it is 
life (in act) which makes the bird so lovely. 

Other meanings may be superimposed upon this 
one direct meaning. Hopkins himself would allow 
this. In every poem he thinks there is an “over- 
thought” (the obvious meaning of the text) and 
an “underthought” (an echo or shadow of the 
“overthought”). This “underthought” is often only 
half realized by the poet himself, not necessarily 
connected with the subject in hand but usually 
having a connection.” Morton Zabel says of Hop- 
kins’ poems: “Like greatest poetry . . . they come 
to us at a very advanced stage of realization, but 
the final phrasing . . and the completed meaning 
still hover—alluring though intangible—beyond 
the grasp of the reader.” As I have already sug- 
gested, by metonymy the falcon could represent 
the whole world or any other creature fully realiz- 
ing itself. The falcon could represent the man “who 
keeps grace,” for in sonnet No. 34 Hopkins pro- 
claims that man fully realizes himself when through 
grace he becomes Christ: 

. .. the just man justices; 

keeps grace: ... 

Acts in God’s eye what in God’s eye he is— 

Christ. 
The falcon could be man after resurrection, with 
even inchoate perfection sublimated into final, full 
realization of human possibility. 

I am all at once what Christ is, since He was what 

I am, and 

This Jack, joke, poor potsherd, patch, matchwood, 
immortal diamond 
Is immortal diamond. 

The falcon could be Christ on the Cross, fully real- 
izing His redemptive mission. The falcon could be 
many things. That is why the poem is fruitful. But 
in the poem itself the falcon, the chevalier, the 
dear, is only a bird rebuffing a big wind. 
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TWO CONTINENT PROBLEMS 


THe Fourure or Soutn-East Asia. By K. M. Panikkar. 

The Macmillan Co. $1.75 

rg Crisis. By John 8. Hoyland. The Macmillan 
SOUTH-EAST Asia comprises Burma, Thailand, Indo- 
China, Malaya and Indonesia. Its postwar settlement is 
of vital concern, for diverse reasons, not only to its 
colonial Powers but also to America, China and India 
(whose independence after the war is taken for granted 
by the author). American and British views on the 
subject have already been expressed. The Indian view 
is set forth, at the request of the Secretariat of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, by Mr. Panikkar, an 
Indian politician and historian with a wide experience 
in domestic and foreign affairs. In a vigorous and en- 
gaging style, he reviews the complex of facts, trends 
and ideals concerning South-East Asia, and boldly sug- 
gests the framework for the establishment of a prosper- 
ous and secure peace in that vital region. 

The colonies must be granted political and economic 
freedom together with racial equality. In some cases, as 
in Malaya and Singapore, a certain measure of tempo- 
rary external control by the Powers concerned will have 
to be exercised for special reasons. On the other hand, 
the colonial Powers should not be expected to break off 
all connections with their old possessions and forfeit 
their economic and commercial stakes therein. In fact, 
while the retention of special relations will mean to 
them certain advantages with regard to raw materials 
and markets, the colonies will thereby secure their valua- 
ble collaboration in building up modern industry and a 
self-sufficient economy and an effective defense against 
aggression they could not shoulder alone, at least in the 
immediate future. No monopolies detrimental to other 
nations will be accorded to the colonial Powers. 

To secure the realization of such an arrangement, the 
author proposes a Council of supervision composed of 
“America, Britain, Holland, France, China, Australia, 
Indonesia and India and two representatives of the 
peoples of the colonies.” Japan will in time have to be 
admitted into this Council, when she will have given 
an earnest of her good will to live in peace. 

Mr. Panikkar believes that a scheme based on his pro- 
posals, which include the constructive elements con- 
tained in the American and British views, offers “every 
hope that South-East Asia with its 150,000,000 people 
will form a bulwark of peace and prosperity for the 
future.” 

Recently Mr. H. N. Brailsford, an Englishman, put up, 
in his Subject India, a convincing case for the economic 
and political freedom of India. Following suit, here is 
another Englishman, Mr. Hoyland. He pleads for Indian 
independence not for ideological reasons but for reasons 
drawn from his personal knowledge of India, where he 
spent over fifteen years as teacher, doctor and social 
worker. He has no axe to grind against the Govern- 
ment in India, which awarded him the Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal for Public Service. His scholarly works have 
won him a place on the Royal Historical Society. 

In a series of short chapters the author describes the 
country, the various aspects of Indian life and mentality 
and the British rule, with a wealth of detail from long 
personal and observations. The American 
reader will find herein the answer to the questions which 
assail his mind in connection with India: the castes, re- 
ligious dissensions, warring parties, princes and political 
personalities. Considerable attention is devoted to the 
outstanding ills of India: abysmal poverty, scandalous 
lack of sanitation and medical relief and appalling illit- 


eracy. 


It may be noted, however, that the author, like many 
another foreigner, makes the mistake of attributing to 
the so-called complexity of languages and dialects the 
main obstacle to general education. In point of fact, 
what are regarded in India as languages, are only about 
a dozen, and each is spoken by sufficiently compact mil- 
lions of people to warrant its easy introduction as a 
medium of instruction for primary and secondary educa- 
tion. Odd cosmopolitan Indian cities are not the stand- 
ards to go by in judging the language problem. 

For these ills, the major part of the blame is squarely 
laid by the author at the door of the British system, of 
which he frankly admits “the unpleasantly commercial 
odor, even today,” and for which “the only cure is free- 
dom for India.” He does not ignore the benefits of the 
British rule. “In many ways the British rule has been 
good; but it has not been good enough; it has led to 
appalling miseries. The time has come when it must 
cease, and another be tried, however steep and hard.” 
This, according to the author, is “the real Indian crisis. 
It can only be met as the British people become willing 
to be true to their great past and to trust freedom at 
whatever cost.” 

For this crisis, he does not deem the Cripps offer an 
adequate solution, for it was “vitiated by the contempla- 
tion of the splitting of India into an indefinite number 
of separate national states . . . bound soon to be at war 
with cone another.” Pressing the issue, he asks: “Could 
confession of failure after two centuries of imperialism 
be more abjectly complete?” He proposes, therefore, a 
list of practical measures to meet the crisis boldly, and 
they are very much like the demands of the Indian 
Nationalists. 

Such frank avowals and forthright solutions from 
competent Englishmen give us an idea as to which way 
the wind of British public opinion in the Indian crisis 
is blowing. L. M. YEDDANAPALLI 


BARRIE IN ROMANY 


GoLpEN APPLES OF THE SuN. By Rosemary Ober- 

meyer. E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.50 
A FEW hours in Arcadia are guaranteed by this book 
to anyone who ever loved Barrie’s Peter Pan or Mar- 
garet or any other engaging child of literature. For 
Rhona, the central character here, emerges quite win- 
ningly in the fresh, imaginative style of the author, 
who makes such an auspicious start with this first novel. 

If the style is crystal clear, the locale is bewitching 
in its elusiveness; at times you will swear that the fan- 
tasy must be laid in an Irish setting, again it is clearly 
happening in one of the vast spaces of our West. And 
the time—when did this story all take place: today? in 
times far past? From all this you may gather that this 
is another of those never-never-land stories, and it is. It 
is pure fantasy and, wonder of wonders, a fantasy that 
is Catholic. 

Rhona was a little gypsy girl whose mother died. 
Taken in by a kind old lady, she was bundled off to a 
convent school, but its rules and regulations sat uneasily 
on her wanderlusting spirit, so off she ran to find refuge 
with a sharp-spoken, kindhearted old Irishman, a Mr. 
O’Callaghan. When Mr. O’Callaghan’s nephew makes 
difficulty over his practical adoption of little Midge 
(another delightful child character), the hodge-podge 
family starts on a long trek back to O’Callaghan’s na- 
tive heath. 

The adventures they have on the way are many and 
funny. Father Tully, the fine priest-character, accom- 
panies them, with, it must be said, a fine disregard for 
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What the critics say of some 


recent LONGMANS’ Books 





CONDITION RED 


By Captein Frederick J. Bell, U. S. N.—Captain Bell has told a 
thrilling story of naval action under unheard-of-conditions, first 
in the Netherlands East Indies in the cruiser Boise—and later in 
a destroyer, in and out of the murderous sea and air action among 
the Solomons.” 


—Saturday Review of Literature. $3.00 





CHILDREN UNDER FIRE— 


Notes of a Teacher in War-time England 


By S. M. C.—“It is well written; it is very revealing; by indirec- 
tion it gives a clear picture of the English spirit.” 
—Hartford Catholic Transcript. $1.50 





BOOK of UNLIKELY SAINTS 


By Margaret T. Monro.—Full of startling insights that over- 
whelm us like a drenching of ice water on a windy day. We think 
no one will be able to read it without being affected.” 

—The Catholic Worker. $2.50 





THE RACE QUESTION AND 
THE NEGRO 


By Jobn Lafarge, S.].—“A brilliantly lucid book applying Catholic 
fundamentals to a situation still to be liquidated.” 
—New York Times. $2.75 


HOUSE OF BREAD— 


A Catholic Journey 


By C. J. Eustace.—“Beyond average convert story, due to vivid 
narration and clean-cut style.” 





—The Library Journal. $2.25 





CELESTIAL HOMESPUN— 


Life of Isaac Thomas Hecker 


By Katherine Burton.—‘Shows with excellent cumulative effect 
how Hecker’s unpretentious Americanism and his heroic spiritual- 
ity combined to make him an outstanding apostle to the Ameri- 
cans.” —Books on Trial. $3.00 





THE HOUSE ON HUMILITY 
STREET— 


Memories of the North American 
College in Rome 
By Martin W. Doberty.—‘Father Doherty’s literary style clearly 
derives from the higher journalism. It is vigorous, staccato, clear- 


limbed. . . . Many eyes will fill with tears over this enjoyable 
ricordo di Roma.” Thought. $3.00 


A NEWMAN TREASURY 


By Cwerles F. Harrold.—‘The readers of Professor Harrold’s 
anthology will, I believe, praise him for the catholicity of taste 
and schelarship which went into the making of this fine book.” 
—J. J. Reilly in The Commonweal. $4.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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getting permission from his Bishop—but this is a fairy- 
tale, remember, and I suppose that in fantasy ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction may be supposed to wink a bit. The 
pilgrims reach the goal safely, to find that if it was not 
the Utopia that memory and expectation had made it 
out to be, it was at least a place where they could settle 
down at home and, incidentally, bring back Mass for the 
first time in many years to the little settlement. 
Rhona is a boisterous tomboy, and perhaps the only 
real defect in the book is the impression that the author 
strains a little at times to make her so. But the whole 
story is as fresh as the fields where the gypsy girl spends 
her young days, and vivid glimpses of nature apprecia- 
tion dot the pages. This is—to use the horrid word that 
is generally bandied about to damn a book—excellent 
“escape” reading. Escape into this fresh world is a fine 
tonic for returning to this sorry one refreshed. 
Haro_tp C. GARDINER 






OUR NOT-SO-SECRET WEAPON 


LEND-LEASE: WEAPON FoR Victory. By Edward R. 

Stettinius, Jr. The Macmillan Co. $3 
THE former Lend-Lease Administrator, now Under- 
Secretary of State, has given the American people a full 
account of the origin, adoption and execution of one 
of the historic policies of our National Government. He 
has answered questions that touch on every phase of 
Lend-Lease: the world conditions that created the ne 
cessity for it, the great debate at home which resulted 
in the adoption of the Lend-Lease Act with substantial 
popular approval, the problems of production that had 
to be overcome, the problems of administration in 
Washington bearing upon allocation of materials at 
home, the military and political problems abroad bear- 
ing upon allocation of Lend-Lease aid to our various 
allies, the great transportation tasks, the growing vol- 
ume of Lend-Lease in reverse. One can say without a 
tinge of hesitation that an authentic report on Lend- 
Lease like this brings into focus all the great issues 
involved in this war as a war of defense. Not to under- 
stand this policy of aid to our allies is not to understand 
the war. 

Events moved very fast in the European cockpit from 
the time of the Munich agreement (September 28, 1938). 
We had already committed ourselves to building a two 
ocean navy (the one we had being in the Pacific), but 
we had enshrined ourselves in self-contented neutrality 
behind the Chinese Wall of abstention from outer af- 
fairs. We relaxed our arms embargo to the extent of 
selling four billion dollars worth of implements of war 
to our future allies, cash-on-the-line. Thus our American 
defense industries were built up almost in spite of our- 
selves. By the time Hitler had reached the Atlantic by 
conquering France in June, 1940, two all-important facts 
were pointing the need of an innovation in our policy of 
aid to Britain. One was the circumstance that Britain 
was running out of dollar resources. The other was the 
recognition that this war threatened our security, a rec- 
ognition that led to our own national defense program. 

Then the President proposed Lend-Lease as a way of 
defending the United States through aid to her allies, 
without piling up staggering war debts to throw world 
economics and politics out of kilter after the war. “At 
no time in our history,” writes Mr. Stettinius, “have 
these processes of democratic discussion had freer rein 
than in the debate on Lend-Lease. It was as if the whole 
American people were thinking out loud. I felt then, and 
feel now, that in the process we as a nation cleaned up 
our thinking about our place in the world.” The House 

the Act by an easy majority of 317-171, the Sen- 
ate by 60-31. It became law on March 11, 1941. 

The success of this policy, as administered under Mr. 
Stettinius, is attested by the thumping and all but unani- 
mous vote to extend the Act last spring. The House 
approved this time by 407-6; the Senate (mirabile dictu), 


82-0. 


















The question of repayment of Lend-Lease aid is politi- 
dynamite, as the President discovered last Septem- 
ber when he repudiated the “mistake” in the current 
Lend-Lease report, according to which he said: “Victory 
and a secure peace are the only coin in which we can be 
repaid.” This problem has been dealt with in The Lend- 
Lease Policy as a Creative Power in America for June 
12, 1943. Mr. Stettinius plays pretty safe on this question 
but he does say: “It would be impossible, indeed a sac- 
rilege, to attempt to balance such a ledger,” that is, 
where Russian lives are weighed up against American 
tanks. Fortunately, the British Commonwealth has ex- 
tended us mutual aid to the value of well over one bil- 
lion dollars. We must remember, too, that the British 
have made payments to other members of the United 
Nations in the amount of over two and a quarter billion 
Dounds. Rosert C. HARTNETT 


A GLANCE AT THE BOOK CASE 


IN the middle of a blackout the editor decided to shift 
his book case into the literary catacombs. That is the 
real reason why nothing has been done in this line 
for some time. But those who seek generally light upon 
something. So here is the result. 

The Life of Saint Teresa of Jesus (Newman Book 
Shop. $3.75) is a classic. It is a reprint of the translation 
made by David Lewis, who was Newman’s curate at 
Oxford, and one of the books which started the Carme- 
lite spiritual movement among the English-speaking 
peoples, both Roman Catholics and High Church Angli- 
cans. 

A rich collection of Greek prose and poetry from 
Homer to Meleager is contained in The Greek Reader 
(Doubleday, Doran. $5) compiled and edited by A. L. 
Whall. The translations are from many a pen, and there 
must be not a few students of Greek who will like to 
compare these translations with their own readings. A 
very delightful anthology. 

Ciro Alegria’s The Golden Serpent (Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $2) might have been a good and outstanding book 
about the Marafion River in Peru; something about 
Latin America that would promote good neighborliness. 
But some dirty digs at the priesthood, entirely without 
any sort of evidence, spoil what should have been a 
very acceptable book about Peru. 

Leaves From an Old Washington Diary, 1854-1863, by 
Lindsay Lomax Wood (Dutton. $2.50) is a most delight- 
ful collection of small talk by a great lady of Washing- 
ton society in the eighteen-fifties. The actual diarist was 
Elizabeth Lindsay Lomax, grandmother of the compiler 
of this selection, a lady who despised the North in the 
Civil War, but who was too much of an American gentle- 
woman to betray her feelings too fully. Really worth 
reading. 

In Betrayal From the East (McBride. $3) Alan Hynd 
digs up a good deal of what the crafty Japs did in pre- 
paring for a presumed conquest of North America. 
There is a vast accumulation of detail—some of it actu- 
ally official! But why devote a whole chapter to a Cas- 
sandraic Walter Winchell? 

Carl Mann’s Lightning in the Sky (McBride. $2.75) is 
a hero story about the accomplishments of General 
James H. Doolittle. Eighteen of the chapters are about 
his brilliant post-last-war aviation career as a test pilot, 
speedster and research man. In two chapters there is 
told the story of that heroic raid from Shangri-La over 
Japan that made the already famous General Jimmy 
more famous. 

Cecil Carnes, acting as the actor vocalis of Captain 
Douglas M. Smith, has a lot to say about the war in 
North Africa in American Guerilla (Bobbs-Merrill. $3). 
The captain wants a United Nations Guerilla Command, 
separate from other military operations, for Commando 
work, and he explains the techniques used in what he 
believes, from his experience, to be the most economic 
type of warfare. 






Wholesome Reading 
for Everybody 
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GOOD 
CARDINAL RICHARD 


By YVONNE DE LA VERGNE 
‘eo Mee. 4 


This biography is an account of a great Frenchman 
who shepherded the See of Paris from 1886 to 
1908 . . . at thirty-one he was Vicar General of 
Nantes, then consecrated Bishop of Belley and later 
made Archbishop of Paris. In the glorious ificate 
of Leo XIII he received the red hat of the Cardinalate. 



















MARILLAC 


Foundress of the Sisters of Charity 


: 
ST. LOUISE DE 


tended the wounded on the battlefields. To all the 
brought spiritual instruction and comfort along with 
material relief. How this work began is told in the 
fascinating pages of ST. LOUISE DE MARILLAC. 





SAINT CECIL CYPRIAN 


EARLY DEFENDER OF THE FAITH 
By JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 
--- $290--- 


Father Fichter's book should awaken a keener in- 
terest in the writings of the Christian Fathers. It 
provides for the historian and especially for the 
student of ecclesiastical history many invaluable facts 
objectively elucidated. The priest may still see in 
St. Cyprian a moral power and an outstanding ex- 
ample of a true shepherd. The discerning lay reader 
will enjoy the courageous story of a great convert, 
martyr and saint, written in a beautiful style. 
















oo DW a 


A. Herder Rook Co. 


15 and 17 South Broadway, ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


By M. V. WOODGATE 
s - - - $2.00 - - - 

Louise founded the Sisters of Charity, who visited 
the poor in their homes, cared for foundlings in 
asylums, ministered to the sick in hospitals, and even 
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“FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Founded in 1841 * Conducted by the Jesults 
At Fordham Road, Broax, a York 58, N. Y. 

Fordham College. Boarding & Day School on 70 Acre 

Campus. 

Fordham College, Evening Division. 

School of Business (Evening Session Only). 

College of Pharmacy. 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

Fordham Preparatory School. 
At 302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

School of Education. School of Law. 


At 134 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
School of Social Service. 


NEW CLASSES AND NEW COURSES 
WILL START FEBRUARY 7, 1944 
Accelerated Time Schedule for War Duration in All Departments 
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COLLEGE OF THE HOLY CROSS 


WORCESTER 3, MASSACHUSETTS 
1843-1943 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
Conducted by the Jesuits 


DEGREES, A.B., B.S. 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY 
PHYSICS, BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, HISTORY 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Next Freshman Entrance March I, 1944 


New courses especially adapted to 
the nation's officer training program. 


Bulletin of Information on Request 
Address Dean of Freshmen, 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 















































ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Courses leading to A.B. and B.S. degrees. Liberal 
Arts, Science, Speech and Dramatics, Social Service, 
Teacher Training, Commerce, Fine Arts, Public School 
Art, Public School Music, Premedical, Nursing, U. S. 









and by National Board. 












|NAZARETH COLLEGE | 


Cadet Nursing. College fully accredited by State | 











o——— FROM IRELAND ———2 


BELLEEK CHINA—IRISH POPLIN TIES 
HANDKERCHIEFS—TABLE LINENS 
BOOKS ON IRELAND AND 
ALL BOOKS BY IRISH AUTHORS 
CARDS AND CALENDARS 


Catalog “A” on request. 
IRISH INDUSTRIES DEPOT, INC. 


876 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
(Near 65th Street) 
















Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World (Military Serv- 
ice Publishing Co. $3), which Sir Edward 8S. Creasy 
published in 1851, has been brought up to date by Robert 
Hammond Murray, who has added nine new chapters 
and 30 maps. Critics may disagree as to these decisive 
battles. But Creasy did a standard work, and the Murray 
additions may quite properly fall into the same cate- 
gory. 

Major Frank Monaghan has done an elaborate pic- 
torial history of the prevailing war up to 1942 in World 
War II (Ferguson. $7). The Major was professor of his- 
tory at Yale, and he follows the historical method by 
basing his statements on reliable sources. You find out 
just how and when this war really began, and get a 
good general view of the whole affair, though the 
maps might have been better. 

In the event of your being disposed to go through the 
wearisome steps to mental freedom—whatever that may 
be—then try J. Allen Boone’s You Are the Adventure 
(Prentice Hall. $2.50). First of all, you realize the im- 
portance of your own individuality, then the knowing of 
yourself, and arrive at being yourself and sharing your- 
self with others. Shakespeare said it more to the point 
in four lines. 

Captain Ebony, by Hamilton Cochran (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.75), is a novel about a gentleman of Virginia who 
sought to improve his fortunes in the slave trade. Evi- 
dently he seems to have repented and set himself up as 
a plantation owner. But if he amended his ways, he 
ploughed through many a crude (to put it gentlemanly) 
episode. He seems to have treated his slaves decently; 
but what horriblenesses went before that! 

Kathleen Norris is not at her best in Corner of 
Heaven (Doubleday, Doran. $2). The story wanders 
somewhat agreeably along the streets of an old Cali- 
fornia college town—both entertaining and fictionally 
improbable. It is a novel you may quite confidently give 
to your young daughter to read. But as literature, Mrs. 
Norris has done better than this many a time. 

In In Time of Harvest (Macmillan. $2.50) John J. Sin- 
clair has done a story about farm life, which bears all 
the marks of a writer who knows that of which he 
writes. Here is set out all the gossip and parochial 
criticisms of a small community, and you seem to live 
right in the midst of this crowd of bean-growers in New 
Mexico. The tale is parochial but not picayune. 

Eudora Welty has done a nice job in The Wide Net 
(Harcourt, Brace. $2.50), a group of eight stories of the 
Natchez country and New Orleans. The stories do not 
seem to matter a great deal, but the setting and back- 
ground are excellently done. And if the characters do 
not amount to much, their streams of consciousness give 
a fillip to the narrative. 

Ride On Stranger, by Kylie Tennant (Macmillan. 
$2.75), is a tale of Australia, and the stranger is a tender 
young person who is sent to live with an aunt who 
keeps a boarding-house. But the young thing is of a 
cynical mind, which she exercises throughout the yarn. 
There is much fine descriptive writing, which is not im- 
proved by a moss-grown old piece about the craftiness 
of the Jesuits! 

Just what Philip Gibbs is after in The Interpreter 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) is not quite clear. Evidently 
it is a novel with a purpose, and the purpose, as Sir 
Philip puts it, is to wean the American people away 
from isolationism. The hero is an American journalist, 
who broadcasts from London, pleading with America 
(probably meaning the United States) to come to the 
aid of Britain. Sort of preaching to the converted. 

THe GEANCER 





L. M. YEDDANAPALLI, a native of India, is professor 
of chemistry at Canisius College, Buffalo. 

Rosert C. Hartnett is pursuing graduate studies 
in political science at Fordham University. 


THe GLANCER summarizes reviews that space limi- 
tations prevented being published in full 
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THEATRE 


OUR TOWN and SUDS IN YOUR EYE. The week in 
which I write has been a bit too varied for some of us. 
We have had a memorable revival of Thornton Wilder’s 
Our Town, at the City Center, with Martha Scott, 
Evelyn Varden, Doro Merande and Arthur Allen doing 
the same fine work they did in the original production 
seven years ago, and with Marc Connelly making a new 
reputation for himself as the Commentator in Frank 
Craven’s old role. The whole performance was soul- 
satisfying and the enthusiasts over the play, among 
whom I count myself, were very happy. 

But the first new play of the week was a junk-yard 
comedy dubbed Suds in Your Eye, adapted by no other 
playwright than Jack Kirkland who adapted Tobacco 
Road. I must admit, with sympathy for Mr. Kirkland, 
that Suds in Your Eye went down rather hard for those 
of us who had followed the revival of Our Town with 
sentimental tears in our own eyes. We were emotionally 
out of key with the raucous comedy at the Cort, which 
opened one night later, and most of us didn’t care who 
knew it. 

In fairness it must be admitted that the three featured 
players—Jane Darwell, Brenda Forbes and Kasia Orza- 
zewski—are fine actresses, making a success of their 
current roles. But the roles are those of three stranded 
women, past middle age, devoting themselves to beer, 
and having little more to do than talk, drink, get tipsy 
and be funny about it. They are funny—often very 
funny indeed—especially Brenda Forbes as a desiccated, 
down-and-out spinster, who foregathers with the other 
two women because all three are on their uppers. 

Mrs. Feeley, an Irishwoman with a big heart, a lika- 
ble smile and a passion for eompanionship, is the only 
one of them who has a roof over her head. It is a dilapi- 
dated and leaking roof, attached to a ramshackle struc- 
ture in her junk-yard. But she gives the other two 
women a home under it, and the fun and the beer- 
drinking continue. 

The cold truth is tbat both get a bit monotonous, ow- 
ing to the fact that the author of the original book, 
Mary Lasswell, and Mr. Kirkland as adapter, forgot to 
put any action into the story. There is the barest thread 
of plot, and it isn’t worth going into. But there is a 
lot of low comedy and high spirits and the audience 
laughs pretty steadily because the laughs are put over 
with such gusto. 

Brenda Forbes as the Spinster has the funniest role. 
Intoxication is new to her, but good acting is net. She 
gets all there is, and indeed much more than there is, 
out of every line of her part. Jane Darwell as a drinking, 
swearing Irishwoman with a sense of humor and a heart 
of gold, is equally successful in evoking laughs. Mrs. 
Orzazewski, as the third member of the trio, is a quieter 
type, the unhappy mother of an ungrateful daughter. 
Given shelter and companionship by Mrs. Feeley, she, 
too, cheers up and has her moments of conviviality. 

Suds in Your Eye is a character study, rather than a 
play. The happy ending is a scene in which the three 
pals are settling down to a card game to fleece the skin- 
flint of the comedy out of enough money to pay the 
mortgage interest due on the junk-yard property. Yes, 
someone thought there ought to be a mortgage on the 
old home, so there is. The three heroines are about to 
lose their only shelter when the game begins. But the 
audience chortles contentedly, knowing they will have 
their money for the interest ten minutes later. 

In a week like this, when there is only one new play 
offered, drop into the Booth and see The Two Mrs. 
Carrolis. The play is interesting, and you can’t afford 
to miss the really superb acting of the leading roles 
by Elizabeth Bergner and Victor Jory. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 








LOYOLA SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS FROM AGE EIGHT 
980 Park Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Jesuits 
FIVE UPPER GRADES 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
* 
FOUR YEARS 
OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

* 

A Catholic Day School with traditional classical 
training and special emphasis on Mathematics and 
Science. Special Course in Aeronautics. 
Fully Accredited. 

* 

MILITARY TRAINING 
Military Uniform worn in school 
* 

Complete Program of Athletics 
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ARYWOOD COLLEGE 


® SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
A Catholic College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. degrees Fully accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Dietetics, Secre- 
tarial Science, Art, Librarianship, Nursing, Social Service, 
Clinical Psychology. Special courses in Liturgical Music 
for Organists and Choirmasters. Supervisor's course in 
Music and Art. Registered for teacher’s license by 
New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


conducted in cooperation with 
ST. VINCENT’S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK CITY 
offers courses leading to Diploma of Nursing and 
Bachelor of Science Degree with a major in Nursing 
Write for Bulletin A 
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'GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE | 

| WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 

Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library, science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York. 

















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuws 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grend Central Station, New York 
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College of Saint Elizabeth 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on the approved list 
ef the Association of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Medern residence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Commerce, home economics, pre-medical, medical technology, teacher 
training, music. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Address Dean, Convent New Jersey 
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LIFEBOAT. Alfred Hitchcock and John Steinbeck have 
pooled their talents and given life to a film that obvi- 
ously has a message. Because the production is so artis- 
tic and so excitingly dramatic, the fact that the motiva- 
tion idea is definitely muddled at times does not strike 
the onlooker with force until the lights have gone on 
and the celluloid vision is over. Obviously the incom- 
petence of the democratic way as opposed to the effi- 
ciency and ruthlessness of Nazism is the theme. How- 
ever, the symbols of democracy are stupid and inefficient 
right up to the fadeout; while the tricky, scheming sym- 
bol of German superiority in planning has his moments 
of glorification. Leaving aside this mystifying angle, the 
rest is thrilling theatre. The whole picture takes place 
within the limited confines of a lifeboat adrift in the 
Altantic. Eight survivors from a torpedoed ship are 
joined by the captain of the attacking submarine, and 
the nine persons typify a variety of social phases. There 
is the pampered, spoiled, irresponsible socialite, bril- 
liantly portrayed by Tallulah Bankhead. Heaven forbid 
that all such women would behave as she did, but even 
she breaks down her brittle reserve and makes some 
human, unselfish gestures. Henry Hull plays the hard- 
ened millionaire, unattractive in his own attitude toward 
others and with no understanding of any other. John 
Hodiak dominates in the role of a cynical crew member 
who has no tolerance for the rich or the German. All the 
other members of the cast give most capable delinea- 
tions, with Walter Slezak outstanding as the wily, brutal 
Nazi. How these people are tossed about upon a relent- 
less ocean for weeks, with internal discord and physical 
suffering besetting their daily existence, provides grip- 
ping drama. Despite its intensely somber background, 
moments of comedy are interspersed both through Miss 
Bankhead’s cynical observations and by means of hu- 
man bits of characterization. Photographically the film 
is a treat, for though the setting is terribly limited, the 
lifeboat’s occupants and the sea present compelling sub- 
jects. All those who have been captivated by Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s direction in the past will find out this adds new 
laurels to his others. Lifeboat is a thought-provoking 
piece of diversion that will cause much discussion among 
the adults who see it. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE MIRACLE OF MORGAN’S CREEK. Though this 
comedy is dotted with some hilarious bits of fun, it pre- 
sents the most complete lampooning of marriage and 
disregard for the accepted processes of law that has 
come to the screen in a long time. Preston Sturges, who 
wrote and directed and makes a one-man affair of the 
film, must have had his tongue in his cheek as he ap- 
proached the moral angles here. Of course, the fantastic 
story is full of the expected Sturges’ satire, and his 
direction points up every bit of it. From the title a movie- 
goer might wonder just what kind of picture this is. 
Well, Morgan’s Creek is a small town where a local 
belle gets into difficulties when, on a wild party, she 
marries a soldier she does not know and never expects 
to see again. According to the story, a miracle takes 
place after an adoring but stuttering local bank-clerk 
rescues her from her ignominious plight through a biga- 
mous marriage, and she presents him with sextuplets. 
Proud of the amazing event, all the supposed forces of 
law and order, right up to the Governor, connive to 
legalize the illegal marriage. This is farce—terribly 
funny, it is true, at times, but dangerous in its moral 
entanglements all of the time. Betty Hutton, Eddie 
Bracken and William Demarest have the leading roles 


' in the offering. Unfortunately, though pictures with 


laughter are so welcome these troubled days, objection 
must be taken to this one because it treats marriage so 
lightly and through its reflection of the acceptability of 
divorce. (Paramount) Mary SHERIDAN 





PARADE 


A NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD youth recently stood on the 
pavement of a New Jersey city waiting for a bus... . 
An automobile immediately in front of him suddenly 
backfired, frightening him to such an extent that he 
jumped backwards, passed through some plate-glass and 
landed in the window of a delicatessen store. Uninjured, 
he picked himself up, stepped back on the pavement and 
eventually got on a bus. .. . This youth can scarcely be 
censured for frisking around the way he did... . It can- 
not be said of him that while he did not want to jump 
backward he did not take the proper means to avoid 
this movement. . . . His backward flight was instinctive. 

. Never having had an autoist backfire at him at such 
close range before, he could not foresee what his reac- 
tion would be and was, therefore, not in a position to 
adopt appropriate preventive measures. . . . That he will 
take steps from now on seems likely. He will no doubt 
keep repeating to himself: “That backfiring won’t hurt 
you, boy. Don’t jump backward through plate-glass. Just 
stand there until the bus comes.” .. . This youth, then, 
would not be classified with that vast group of persons 
who want something but will not take the proper means 
to achieve the desired objective. . . . Quite other is the 
case of the New York man who recently visited a den- 
tist. Just as the dentist was about to extract his tooth, 
he bolted from the chair, dove through the first-floor 
window to a rear yard, and ran off with the tooth still in 
his mouth. This individual wanted his tooth out but 
would not follow the necessary procedure. . . . Aesop, in 
one of his Fables, exhibits a person of this type, in the 
following manner: “A hunter, not very bold, was search- 
ing for the tracks of a lion. He asked a man felling oaks 
in the forest if he had seen any marks of his footsteps 
or if he knew where his lair was. ‘I will,’ he said, ‘at once 
show you the lion himself.’ The hunter, turning very 
pale and chattering with his teeth from fear, replied: 
‘No, thank you. I did not ask that; it is his tracks only 
I am in search of, not the lion himself.’” 


Human beings are divided into three groups. .. . One 
group wants something but recoils from the means nec- 
essary in the circumstances, and ends up by doing noth- 
ing about the matter. . .. Another group will do some- 
thing but not the something that is necessary. . . . The 
third group does whatever is required to achieve the 
objective. . . . The first group will dream about lion- 
hunting. . . . The second will enter the forest, look for 
the lion tracks, but will not go anywhere near the lion. 
... The third will go up to the lion and bag it. . . . Aesop 
exemplifies this third group in the following fable: “A 
bull was bitten by a mouse and, pained by the. wound, 
tried to capture him. The mouse first reached his hole in 
safety, and the bull dug into the walls with his horns, 
until wearied, crouching down, he slept by the hole. The 
mouse, peeping out, crept furtively up his flank and, 
again biting him, retreated to his hole. The bull, rising 
up and not knowing what to do, was sadly perplexed. 
The mouse murmured: “The great do not always prevail. 
There are times when the small and lowly are the 
strongest.’” .. . This mouse meant business. 


The past four centuries have witnessed a mass move- 
ment away from Christ. . . . This movement is respon- 
sible for the present state of the world. . . . There will 
be no bright, peaceful postwar world without a mass 
return to Christ. .. . The crying need of our time is: not 
people who supinely wish to move Christward but will 
not do anything about it; not people who gaze at Christ’s 
footprints but shiver at the idea of drawing too near 
Him. . . . The crying need is: people who will really 


follow Christ—people who mean business. 
JOHN A. TOOMEY 


——SIENA HEIGHTS—— 
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A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
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Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 
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Regis College, Weston, Massachusetts 
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Approved by the Association of American Universities 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PROPHET ON THE TIBER 


Eprror: The following excerpt from a feature article in 
the current issue of the Christian Century, a distinctly 
Protestant organ, may be of interest to readers of 
America. The article, “The Prophet on the Tiber,” refers 
to the Christmas radio broadcast by Pope Pius XII, and 
says, in part, that the Holy Father speaks: 

. not as a politician, trimming his sail to tempo- 
rary expediency, but as a prophet who seeks to utter 
universal truths which well up from the depths of 
God. 

Concluding, we read: 
In times past some of us have criticized President 
Roosevelt for sending a personal representative to 
the Pope. Perhaps we were wrong. Maybe we should 
have encouraged him [President Roosevelt] to go 
occasionally himself, and listen personally to truths 
like these, from the prophet on the Tiber. 
Of course, the Pope does not claim to be a prophet, but 
he does claim to speak in the eternal and mighty Name 
of Christ of those things which all who claim the Chris- 
tian heritage should hear and heed. 
Brookline, Mass. WILLIAM E. KERRISH 


TIMECRITIQUE PLEASES 


Eprror: Walter J. Ong’s “Contemporary Readings in the 
Higher Sophistry” left me speechless and delighted. So 
that’s what it was all the time: ping, ping, ping of facts 
and then the “sneak punch” of conjecture, bias or propa- 
ganda. By some of the clergy I have heard the Luce 
publications (Time in particular) praised to the limits 
f their obvious but “only occasional” defects: irrever- 
ence and semi-salaciousness. By other clergy I have 
heard them condemned in globo as “mendacious,” “Red,” 
etc. So it was delightful to have “What’s Wrong with 
Time, etc.,” put in a test-tube and isolated. Makes one 
say: “So that was it all the time.” Let us hope for a 
wide dissemination of the article by the various “Di- 
gests,” Catholic news agencies, etc. We certainly intend 
to call Mr. Ong’s article to the attention of our people, 
come this Sunday. We will tell them to read if they 
wish, but to be amused by and on guard against a ridicu- 
lously obvious (after reading Mr. Ong) yet supremely 
subtle technique. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. (Rev.) JoHN B. Broan, S.J. 


DE GUSTIBUS 


Eprror: De gustibus. . .. Yes, by all means, let’s not 
quibble de gustibus. But Angela C. O’Hara’s review of 
Arrival and Departure raises other questions than the 
elusive one of taste. Granted from the word go that 
the book is not the “greatest war book of the year,” it 
does seem to be something better than “a hodge-podge 
of propaganda, psychoanalysis, isms, sacrilegious quips, 
fantastic philosophy, and immorality.” I should prefer to 
say that it is a confused and confusing sort of book 
which still manages to have a spiritual meaning which 
is rare enough in the “least” and the “greatest” of the 
war books of the year. 

Fully aware that it is probably unorthodox to refer 
the readers of one good Catholic magazine to an article 
in another good one, I suggest that Miss O’Hara’s re- 
view be contrasted, just for the fun of it, with Father 
Reinhold’s review of the same book in the Common- 
weal (Dec. 24). The experience will be a timely post- 
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script to Father Gardiner’s excellent summary of the 
“tenets” for Catholic reviewers. With due regard for 
chivalry, I would say that Father Reinhold has made 
the more faithful application of these tenets. Then again, 
however, perhaps we're talking de gustibus after all. 
Washington, D. C. (Rev.) Gzorce G. Hiccrns 


SAILORS AND MASS 


Eprtor: It is pleasant to realize that you have been edi- 
fied by the report that Navy Chaplain gave you of the 
men of his task force, all 2,400 of them, who knelt for 
the specified half-hour, facing the ship on which the Holy 
Sacrifice was being offered. Would the moralist be a 
“boggler” who would insist that in this instance the 
requisite moral presence of the Body in the place where 
the Mass is celebrated was not satisfied? Presuming that 
the day was Sunday, why did not the Chaplain arrange 
to celebrate three Masses on as many different ships? 
And even more than three Masses, Sunday or weekday 
if necessary, in order to provide Viaticum for the men 
of the Task Force, who are constantly facing death? 

Devout officers and enlisted men, on ships deprived of 
Catholic Chaplains, could lead their men in prayers on 
Sunday, conduct Novenas, enlist the services of civilian 
priests to say Mass on their ships while in port, and in 
many other ways manifest a spiritual leadership that 
sets them apart as real apostles. I wonder if the good 
will manifested by the “sailors who missed Mass” would 
have borne greater merit had they assembled under the 
leadership of one of these “lay Chaplains” for the reci- 
tation of the Rosary, and Litany of the Holy Name, or 
the Mass Prayers from Father Stedman’s Missal. 


New York, N. Y. T. A. C. 


ALL MEN ARE MEN 


Eprror: Few Americans, I suppose, hold in higher esteem 
than I the armed forces of our country, the men in uni- 
form of all ranks, and notably the men in high com- 
mand. These, because they are public figures, carry ex- 
ceptional responsibilities. They are morally less at lib- 
erty than anyone else to inflict public injury on the prin- 
ciples of right for which as a nation and as a belligerent 
we stand, principles for which we are bound to stand 
unless we intend to stultify ourselves. 

Among those principles, precisely in this war, is in- 
scribed our recognition of the eminent dignity of man’s 
nature as man, in all nations, all races, all colors, all 
creeds. It is a major mutilation of Americanism and an 
enormous travesty of Christianity to violate that prin- 
ciple by relegating whole peoples to the category of 
Huns, yellow monkeys and rats. The main body of the 
German people are not Huns. That term of opprobrium, 
applied to them without distinction, is a denial of the 
universal dignity of our human nature. The Japanese 
had the historical misfortune to learn the lessons of 
materialism and of imperialism trom the West, at a time 
when the West itself had largely abandoned the lessons 
of Christianity. But they are not yellow monkeys; they 
are not rats. They are our fellow human beings. 

According to a recent press dispatch (AP, Greenville, 
Delaware, January 15), Admiral Halsey used these 
terms for publication in a context which merely aggra- 
vates the offense against two peoples who belong no less 
than we to the human family. Race-hatred, sanctioned 
and fomented in one direction, can but enervate efforts 
to reprobate it in another. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Epcar R. SMoOTHERs, S.J. 





TWO TOO, OR FOR FOUR? 


Eprror: Toward the intriguing discussion of whether 
our little tots should attend Mass or remain at home 
here is a “baby” contribution. It is taken from the 
Catholic Record of London, Ont., Canada, for January 
8, 1944, which in turn quoted “A Milltown Pastor.” 
During one of his sermons a baby became restless 
and to cry. The crying grew in volume until it 
filled the church and it became plain that either 
Coffey or the baby would have to stop. 
two of us preaching in this church at 
he, “and I don’t know which one of us 
the better sermon. When a baby cries in 
is telling of two things. First, that there 
in the family; and second, that the mother 
come to Mass with her baby. On the whole, I 
the baby is preaching the better sermon and 
him go on with it. In the name of the Father, 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” And he con- 
the Mass. 
from actual experience, I can remember viv- 
distinctly the cry of an infant during Midnight 
Mass in Shanghai five Christmases ago. The first triple 
clanging of the Elevation bell—it was a huge bell which 
al boy had to ring with both his hands— 
woke up a sleeping baby cradled in its mother’s arms. 
“poor little thing” let out a shrill cry—in the midst 
of the hallowed silence. But the cry was, in a mystical 
sense, well timed. It was like the living echo of the 
Divine Baby’s cry heard in the Stable on the first Christ- 
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BERNARD WONG 


Eprror: J. Paul Wagner, who favors taking the very-four 
Michael to Church is, I notice, the father—who pre- 
sumably is not with the children all day long. Katherine 
Terry Dooley, who thinks the too-two Betty (and the 
congregation) better off if she stays home at the prat- 
tling stage, is the mother—usually with the children 
night and day. 

In these times, when it is almost impossible for 
mothers to get domestic help, it seems reasonable to 
believe that K.T.D. may prefer undisturbed devotion in 
a quiet church on Sunday. It is also possible that fac- 
tory workers, in the midst of din all week long, and 
with, perhaps, only this hour off on Sunday to offer up 
the Mass, may agree with her. 

Even Father Ausman, who takes her to task, seems 
unconsciously to agree when he suggests the special 
room in the church building for children. (Cf. “Children 
at Mass,” America, November 20, 1943, p. 171.) 

There may be a good many K.T.D.’s, harassed by 
responsibility—balancing the family budget, nursing 
sick members of the household—who could teach tiny 
children the ABC’s of the Faith much better if not 
nervously strained by noise during that Sunday hour 
at Mass. 

If this defense of K.T.D. brings a howling chorus 
of charges, I plead guilty of being 


New York, N. Y. A SPINSTER 


SUGGESTION 


Eprror: After reading “The Word” in the issue of 
America for January 15, I felt impelled to write this 
letter by way of suggestion. 

What an excellent practice it would be if the pastor, 
who, as a rule, officiates at the marriages, Catholic or 
Mixed, within his parish, would present each couple with 
an appropriate picture of the Sacred Heart suitable for 
framing. Let him remind the couple of Christ’s pledge: 
“T will bless every dwelling where a picture of my Heart 
is set up and honored.” Such a practice would ensure 
abundant blessings for the pastor who thus tries to pro- 
mote devotion to the Sacred Heart. 

Notre Dame, Ind. W. P. LENNARTZ, C.S.C. 


BOHAN-DUNN, 


INC. 
MEN’S CLOTHING 
170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
READY TO WEAR 

BLACK AND OXFORD GREY SUITS, TOPCOATS 
AND OVERCOATS. Also BLACK, Odd TROUSERS. 

Store Hours: 9 to 6 — Thersdays ‘till 8 P.M. 

GRemercy 5-4736 Entire Second Floor cor. 22ad Street 
Maal Orders Solicited 








MARINE TERRACE HOTEL ON THE OCEAN | 


FRONT AT MIAMI BEACH ANNOUNCES ITS 
RETURN TO CIVILIAN OCCUPANCY.  RE- 
STRICTED CLIENTELE. PRICES UPON REQUEST. 

JOHN B. REID, MANAGING DIRECTOR. = 
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PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 


23 miles from Providence; 8 miles from Newport. Con- 
ducted by American Monks of the English Benedictine 
Congregation, assisted by Lay Masters. Curriculum, 
based on 14 centuries of Benedictine educational tradi- 
tiom, prepares for all colleges and technical schools. Six 
Forms, comprising 7th and 8th grades, and four years 
of high school Standard Prepara Course; added 
opportunities in Mathematfes and cs. College 
Board Examinations. Every faoiffty for Athletics. Sailing 
on inland waters of Narragansett Bay. 225 acres, includ- 
ing Farm operated by School. Scholatships available. 


For further information, apply te Headmaster 








Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER — |. Preparetion 

i b as Geatins todd Gon Ga s 
the University of the 
Stete of and the M States Association. 
Bn Bi oe Be 6. Athletic field « Ragga 

7. Special classes in Piano, Herp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


THE CASA SAN JOSE offers hter 
Grades 1-8): |. Small jth yee rer mg Fa 
French, Music. 4. Physical Education. 5. Homelike atmosphere. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Feunded 1847 — Chartered by the Regents 


A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 
years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athletics All sports ia season 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





Georgetown College Preparatory and 


General Courses, Junior 
Visitation Convent fo ng es pe 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Medical Secretary 
tee pert Sehoot Courses, Boarding and 
for Girls National Petrosage © Day. Sports, Advantage 
. . « « 145th YEAR... . of Country Life in the 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 
































Academy of St. Joseph svosn.n"sci"itis 


Affiliated with th 
IN-THE-PINES State University’ 


mercial Su Exten- 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL ™* Grovede; Athetce 
Address: Directress door Skating Rink. w 








ORBIS VIVUS: Latin for 7-year-olds. 


The first book in 400 years that fits the age, needs, and affections 
of the child. Says Monsignor Kelly: “! have always held that 
Latin had not been taught correctly in America until Miss Lynch 
opened her schools.” Postpaid, $1.25. Institute of Domestic 
Education, Minerva, N. Y., In-the-Adirondacks. 








- NOTICES Rates Six Cents per Word 
- . . . Payment with Order .. . 





*BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Collectors, Readers. Huge 
Stock. Reasonably Priced. Catalogs Free. Browsers Invited. want 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION — ONLY A CHAPEL now. Help us to 
‘GROW. Smali contributions are PRECIOUS and WELCOME. Rev. 
; John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





Psires course. Best Euro training. Excellent references. 
PF. M. Breydert, 8 West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 





. 
Apt A EE ng 
pto encourage religious vocations among gi or : 
389 East 150th St., Bronx, New York, The Little Flower Mission Circle. 





TAILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. De Mattei, 53 Park Room 
°801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McAvoy, Inc.) cal 
} Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 
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>SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
Street, New York. Phone ENdicott 2-6852. 
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THE WORD 


SAINT PAUL, in this Sunday’s Epistle (Rom. 13, 8-10), 
is on his favorite topic—love. “He that loves his neigh- 
bor has fulfilled the law.” 

Man was made for love. Love is easier than hatred, 
more natural, certainly much deeper. Very few people 
really hate in the same way that millions of people 
really love. Hatred is superficial. Love is deep. We may 
hate a man’s manners or his speech or his thoughts or 
his actions. We seldom hate the man himself. It is easy 
to find something to hate in almost any man, but what 
we hate is not the man but a caricature of some quality 
in him that is in itself lovable. Because it is so super- 
ficial, hatred is curable. It should and can yield to a 
little common sense, a little love. 

Love is deep. It cuts through all the superficialities. 
It cuts through the faults and the vices, through manner- 
isms and meanness and disgusting traits; it cuts even 
through the hard shell of habitual sin to find underneath 
the very core of man. And at the core every man is a 
son of God, made in the likeness of God, destined for 
eternal goodness with God. We cannot but love God’s 
likeness and, loving that likeness, we love man. At the 
core every man is a brother of ours, made, as we are 
made, to be a brother of Christ. At the core of every 
man is something so precious, so eternally good that the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity made Man gave His 
Blood to save it, redeem it, transform it into godliness. 
We cannot but love what Christ loved with so great a 
love. Greater love than this no man has, that a man lay 
down his life for a friend. 

It is in that sacrifice of Christ for all men that we find 
the source and strength of our love for all men, in the 
Sacrifice of Calvary and in the Sacrifice of Calvary daily 
re-enacted on our altars. 

We offer the Holy Sacrifice with all the world. Not 
you or I alone, not even the entire congregation in any 
church, but we, “Thy holy people,” we, together with 
“Thy whole family,” we, the Mystical Body of Christ. 
When the priest holds up the Sacred Host at the Eleva- 
tion of the Mass, we see the fingers of the priest offering 
Christ to God. 

We see more than that. Near the consecrated fingers 
of the priest, we see our own fingers, for we too are 
offering Christ to God. Around our fingers and the fin- 
gers of the priest, we see the fingers of the whole con- 
gregation. Then the fingers of all Christ’s Mystical Body, 
white and brown and black and yellow fingers, fingers 
young, fingers old, fingers of workers and employers, 
fingers of all nationalities, fingers of all the world offer- 
ing Christ to God. Over them all, around them all, we 
see the fingers of Christ, for He is the Priest. It is His 
Sacrifice, His offering. It is ours only because He makes 
us one with Him. 

We offer the Holy Sacrifice for all the world, “for all 
here present, and also for all those living and dead who 
believe in Christ.” We offer it “for my salvation and for 
that of the entire world.” From our prayer that the 
Blood of Christ freshen the hearts of men, we may not 
exclude a single human being. 

Finally, brothers of Christ, we kneel at God’s banquet 
table as children of the one Father to be fed with the 
one Food, the Body and Blood of the Son of God. In that 
great common moment, at least, all differences of race, 
color, position, class, nationality, wealth, drop away; and 
all of us are just little children together at the common 
table of our Common Father. 

When early Christians fed on the Body of Christ as 
the normal completion of their every Mass, people said: 
“See how these Christians love one another.” Is it pos- 
sible that division and hatred have grown with the fad- 
ing appreciation of the full meaning of the Mass, that 
love will return among men in proportion as men return 
to the complete offering of the Mass? J. P. D. 
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